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Art. I.— The History of the Reformation of the Church of England, 
By Henry Soames, M.A. Rector of Shelley, in Essex. Vol. Il. 
Reign of King Edward V1. _ Rivingtons. pp. 768. 


We must now introduce another volume from the able pen of 
Mr. Soames to the notice of our readers, more ponderous than its 
predecessors. The abundance however of new matter in this third 
volume, which is more purely theological than the preceding history 
of Henry the Eighth, furnishes a very sufficient apology for its bodily 
and bulky pretensions. As the Reformed was now the Established 
religion of the country, men’s minds were more conversant with doc- 
trinal distinctions. It was one thing for a monarch to change at his 
absolute word, as he was severally influenced by women or wiser 
counsellors, the religious opinions of his people,—and another for those 
who succeeded him to watch over its progress to maturity,—to sepa- 
rate the “tares from the wheat,”—to prevent the mingling of old Romish 
errors with the new Protestant faith. Catholicism was driven from 
its strong-hold in the land, it is true; but there were found enough, at 
Henry’s death, to cry up their antient faith,—to improve their oppor- 
tunity, wherever ignorance or weakness might be won, or credulity 
imposed upon. The circumstances of the late king’s funeral, the 
provisions of Henry’s will, tended not a little to unsettle the faith of 
some, and make them doubt awhile whether they had not indeed 
been imposed upon, and Henry had died a Catholic! — “ With a 
notable inconsistency,” the will ‘ made a liberal provision for the 
celebration of posthumous masses.” The apology, offered by the 
“venerable martyrologist,” (see the Note, p. 3,) is not sufficient to 
redeem the memory of Protestant Henry from the charge of insin- 
cerity in his professions, which was and is believed by so many. 
Among the sixteen individuals appointed by this will to act as coun* 
sellors to the young king, during his minority, Romish principles 
seemed at first sight not unlikely to preponderate. 

On the reforming side, the chief authorities were Cranmer and 
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Hertford, afterwards Protector ;—on that of the Romanists, the Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley and Bishop Tunstall. Although the advantage 
in respect to talent was in favour of the latter, yet the disgrace of 
Tunstall, the fruit of an ill-timed assumption of authority intended 
to establish his character as leader, brought him at once to the 
lowest place; the chancellorship was taken from him, and his spirit 
The new 
reign seemed now to assume a decidedly Protestant aspect,—and save 
some occasional philippics on the part of Bishop Gardiner, directed 


kept in subjection by the apprehension of a ruinous fine. 


against the violators of sacred images, and the non-believers in the 
devil-expelling ‘“ lustral water” of the Romish church, exported from 
Paganism, it may be said a gradual movement was daily made towards 
the work of complete Reformation. Some of Mr. Soames’ notices of 
these ridiculous ceremonies, 
and opposers, 


and the disputes between their abettors 
will be found extremely entertaining :—e. g. Bishop 
Gardiner’s syllogistic mode of argument in his remonstrance with 


** Master Ridley.” 


Indeed, I have had it objected to me, that I always prove one piece of my 
argument by aking. As thus, If ye allow nothing but Scripture, what say you 
to the royal cramp rings? But these are allowed: Ergo, something besides 
Scripture is allowed. Again, If images be forbidden, why doth the King wear 
the George upon his breast? But the King does thus wear the George: Ergo, 
images are not forbidden. Again, If saints are not to be worshipped, why keep 
we St. George’s feast? But we do keep St. George’s feast: Ergo, saints are to be 
worshipped. So likewise as to holy water: If the Divine name invoked over 
cramp rings may drive away diseases, why may it not, invoked over water, 
drive away devils? But rings hallowed by the Church m: ry drive away diseases: 
Ergo, water hallowed by the Church may drive away devils. These were sore 
arguments in his late Majesty’s time, and | trust may be also yet, serving to 
stop the mouths of such as would never make an end of talk, but would rake 
up every obstacle which their dull sight cannot penetrate.—P. 36. 


A caustic but brief reply, also syllogistic, and as deducible from the 
premises as the arguments of the Bishop, is here given in a note— 
*“ Lammas fair is kept:—-Ergo, lambs are to be worshipped.” Gardiner’s 
interference, however, did not serve to check the progress of spiritual 
Christianity,—the worship of images was in a great measure set aside, 
and (yet bolder innovation!) the Complin (a Romish service, whose 
nature and character is admirably explained in a note) was sung in 
English in the Royal Chapel. 

But we pass on to chapter the second—the doctrinal chapter of the 
volume. The leading doctrine of the Romanists, transubstantiation— 
to every thinking Protestant, we had almost said to every thinking 
Catholic, a stumbling block and a rock of offence,—transubstantiation 
began now to be more openly controverted, and fearlessly attacked. 
The corporal presence was unreservedly impugned in various counties. 
Our author here introduces a luminous historical account of transub- 
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stantiation; and as we have hitherto forborne to extract at any length, 
which we might have done in conformity with custom, and ought to 
have done in common justice to the historian, we will here give what 
appears to us an admirable specimen of Mr. Soames’ powers of 
reasoning on a difficult subject; and the numerous authorities in 
the notes by which his statements are amply confirmed, afford suf- 
ficient proof of his diligence and research, but these we are compelled 
to omit : 


Among the peculiar tenets engrafted under papal influence upon the Catholic 
faith, that which gives life and energy to the whole system of Romanism, is 
transubstantiation. This doctrine teaches, that the words of Eucharistic con- 
secration having been pronounced by a priest duly ordained, and intending to 
produce the effect anticipated, the sensible qualities only of the bread and wine 
remain, their substances being changed into those of Christ’s natural body and 
blood. Romish ecclesiastics, therefore, claim the power of presenting at all 
times to the senses of their congregations an incarnation of the Deity, and. of 
exhibiting the naked qualities of things, after those things themselves have 
wholly disappeared. Few facts in the intellectual history of man are more 
remarkable, than the extensive credence attained by these pretensions. It is, 
however, obvious, that such pretensions are well adapted to captivate ordinary 
minds. Men unused to serious thought, and unacquainted with God’s recorded 
Word, would readily allow themselves to be persuaded, that the sacerdotal 
voice is privileged to draw down the Deity sensibly into the midst of his 
worshippers, and that, although they may eat the bread of life without the pre- 
paration of a true Christian faith, yet none, unless wilfully bent on sin, can 
altogether miss the benefits offered in the Holy Supper. Transubstantiation 
also tends immeasurably to exalt the priestly character; it is therefore, a 
doctrine unlikely to encounter an effectual opposition, in an age of gross 
ignorance, and increasing superstition, from a large proportion of the clergy. 
Nor is it unimportant, that this tenet furnishes facilities for rendering religious 
rites attractive to the grosser elements of society. To the Deity, sensibly 
amidst his creatures, no demonstrations of respect can be deemed excessive : 
but the profoundest adoration, the most imposing ceremonies, the proudest 
triumphs of human ingenuity must be well employed in rendering honour to a 
presence so august. Such honours, accordingly, have been prodigally lavished 
by the believers of transubstantiation upon the principal visible object of their 
worship; and hence even persons careless of religion have found themselves 
unable to regard with perfect unconcern the more striking Eucharistic celebrations. 

Notwithstanding, however, its attractions for a large portion of men, both 
clerical and lay, transubstantiation is a doctrine encumbered with difficulties of 
a kind so formidable, that an inquisitive mind cannot avoid an anxiety to 
ascertain, whether it is clearly revealed in the record of God’s Word. Such a 
question is likely to be met with little pleasure by defenders of the corporal 
presence. Eminent divines holding that opinion have long since admitted, 
that it cannot be proved from Scripture. Romish polemics, therefore, are 
precluded from asserting, as to the grounds of transubstantiation, any thing 
more satisfactory than, that the tenet is rendered probable from Scripture, and 
certain from the unvarying testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity. 

A careful examination of the most ancient theological works, undoubtedly 
genuine, will however overthrow this latter assertion. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, who sealed his conviction with his blood at the beginning of the 
second century, speaks of the Eucharist in a manner offensive to Romish ears, 
terming it “the bread of God.” Justin Martyr says, that the Eucharistic ele- 
ments nourish the bodies of men: an assertion most unlikely to be made by 
one who believed those elements to be no other than the glorified body of 
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Christ. Irenseus also speaks of the corporal nutriment derived by men from 
the Eucharistic elements, and says, that these consist of two things, one earthly, 
the other heavenly, Tertullian explains our Lord's words at the Last Supper 
by saying, that they mean, This is a figure of my body. Origen declares that 
the bread and cup are signs and images of our Saviour’s body and blood, hence 
disposed of eventually in the same manner as other aliments which enter the 
human stomach. Sentiments resembling these, utterly subversive of transub- 
stantiation, occur in writers of note, throughout the first seven centuries, and 
among them no one is more remarkable than that of Gelasius, because he is 
generally considered to have been Bishop of Rome. If such be the fact, this 
ancient Pope differed most widely in the leading article of their creed, from a 
long succession of those who have occupi d his chair, for he asserts expressly, 
that in the Eucharist the substance, or nature of bread and wine remains. These 
numerous testimonies have been found by Romanists wholly unmanageable, 
and their writers of good information and ingenuousness have been driven to 
the necessity of admitting, that transubstantiation cannot be proved from the 
genuine remains of the fathers. 

The origin of this doctrine must probably be sought in the practice, which 
gained ground so early as the second century, of carrying portions of the 
consecrated elements away from the church for the use of the sick at their 
own houses. If such a practice be allowed to prevail, it is obviously no more 
than decent, that the hailowed substances should be preserved with a consi- 


derable degree of respect. Christians did thus preserve them, and their 
conduct, though becoming under the circumstances of the case, led to super- 
stition. An opinion at length was entertained, not only, that the Eucharist 


ought to be consecrated at Church, but also, that it was desirable to consecrate 
it on the Festival of Easter. It is obvious, that men, under the influence of 
such weaknesses, might be easily led in time to confound the mystical, with the 
substantial body of Christ. The idea of some such confusion was broached in 
the fifth century, by the heretic Eutyches, but his hypothesis does not appear to 
have met with avowed patrons among the superior clergy, much before the 
year 787, when the second council of Nice, laid on a basis tolerably secure, the 
foundations of Popery. The council of Constantinople having alleged, as a 
reason for rejecting the use of images, that Christ left none of himself except 
the sacramental elements, which represent his body and blood, it was now deter- 
mined by the daring innovators of Nice, that the Constantinopolitan divines 
had in this, as in other instances, spoken incorrectly; the conseerated bread and 
wine not being types, but truly the Saviour’s body and blood. This oracular 
decision, like that respecting images, appears to have failed of obtaining the 
acquiescence of Western Europe. The iliustrious Charlemagne had already, in 
an epistle to Alcuin, expre ssed his belief that the sacramental elements are figures 
of Christ’s body and blood, and there is no reason to doubt, that in this respect, 
as in that of images, he continued through life at variance with the Roman 
Bishop. During his reign, indeed, the Eucharistic controversy has left no 
traces in the West. It is known that nearly all Italy, Gaul, and England 
believed in the spiritual presence only, at the distance of more than two 
centuries from the death of Charlemagne; and while he swayed the sceptre the 
question seems not even to have been agitated among polemics.—P. 107—117. 


The following are Mr. Soames’ excellent comments upon Artolatry, 
the ** twin sister” of transubstantiation : 


Immediately consequent upon the reception of transubstantiation in_ th 
Roman Church was Artolatry, or the worship of bread. During the first ages 
of the Christian «ra, the sacramental elements were not at all elevated after 
consecration. Early in the eighth century, however, we are told by Germanus, 
Bishop of ¢ onstantinople, it was usual in the East to hold up the consecrated 
bread as a commemoration of Christ’s crucifixion and resurrection: perhaps 
also this practice might be intended to admonish the congregation that the time 
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for communicating was now at hand. That this usage was adopted by the 
Eastern Christians with a view to the people’s adoration of the Eucharist, there 
is neither evidence nor probability. The Western Church appears not to 
have elevated the consecrated elements until a much more recent period: that 
she did not enjoin the adoration of them in the time of Berenger, must be 
inferred from the total absence of any notice of such a practice in all the con- 
tentions undergone by that celebrated divine. The earliest writers in the West 
who mention the elevation of the sacramental bread are Ivo de Chartres, and 
Hugh de St. Victor, both of whom lived in the eleventh century; but the reason 
which they assign for the practice is the same as that assigned by the Constan- 
tinopolitan Bishop. In the middle of the following century, however, it is 
certain that artolatry had begun its course, for Averroes, the Arabian philo- 
sopher, said, “ Since Christians eat what they worship, let my soul be with the 
philosophers.” The minds of men, therefore, having been sufficiently prepared 
for this innovation by its gradual reception in the West, Honorius III. who 
succeeded Innocent III. in 1216, decreed that the clergy should teach their 
congregations reverently to bow at the elevation of the Eucharist, and on 
meeting it when carried by the priest to a sick person. The succeeding pope, 
Gregory IX., who attained his dignity in 1227, decreed that, on the elevation 
of the Eucharist, a bell should be rung, and at its sound the kneeling people 
should with outstretched hands adore the host. This usage still exists in the 
Roman Church, and it tends materially to lower the dignity of her most gorgeous 
masses. Sublime music and magnificent dresses do, indeed, render those 
solemnities highly captivating to the generality of men; nor are the kneeling 
worshippers one of the least imposing features in the scene; but the tinkling 
bell sadly mars the whole contrivance, and throws an air of pettiness about it, 
in keeping indeed with the tricks of artful men, but most unsuited to a 
stupendous miracle wrought by the mighty hand of Omnipotence. Artolatry, 
like. her twin sister transubstantiation, was indebted for general reception, in a 
considerable degree, to those wonders which figure in Romish history and 
theology. It was observed with astonishment, that even brutes rendered that 
homage to the host which heretics refused, and a learned mule, ass, or sheep 
effected conversions which defied the eloquence of friars. 

Transubstantiation and artolatry having gained firm possession of the public 
mind, a crowd of superstitions, absurdities, and indecencies followed in their 
train. Officiating priests were troubled with numerous directions, known as 
cautels of the mass, intended to guide them in cases of sudden nausea, fainting, 
and accidents of every kind which might overtake either .themselves, or the 
bated, whether brute animals 
eating the host eat the Lord’s body, whence come the worms in a musty host, 
what becomes of the Lord’s body when a host is received into the stomach, or 


consecrated elements. In the schools it was dé 


may become of it in case of the recipient’s illness ; with many other questions 
relating to this subject equally childish, disgusting, and even blasphemous. 
Several masses too were celebrated in the same church in one day, contrary to 
the usage ofall antiquity; the Eucharist was borne in procession asa protection 
against storms and other calamities; and the Popes adopted, towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the practic of havin t carried before them when 
they moved from home. But the most remarkable result of a general belief in 
transubstantiation was the doctrine of masses satisfactory. The primitive 


Christians were often reproached by both Jews and Pagans with their neglect 
of those sacrificial rites which, being common both to the religion of the ancient 
Record, and to that of unwritten Gentile tradition, were justly deemed integral 
parts of the revelation made by God to the common ancestors of mankind. As 
an answer to this objection it was urged by the ea ly professors of our holy 
faith, that bleeding victims were no longer 1 ecessary ; since the mighty pro- 
pitiation of which they were mer ly types had been offered on the cross. In 
the hope, however, of reconciling unconverted men to the Christian faith, her 
ministers adopted terms familiar to the ears, and dear to the prejudices of 
those around them. The Lord’s Supper was usually termed a sacrifice, the 
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communion-table an altar. Nor were these metaphors reprehensible; for the 
Eucharist is not only a commemoration of that sacrifice which hallows the 
mention of Calvary ; it is also a solemn offering made by the communicant of 
praise and thanksgiving; of his body, his soul, and his alms to that merciful 
Saviour who offered a propitiation for his sins. In this scriptural manner was 
the Eucharistic sacrifice explained by doctors of the Roman Church in the 
twelfth century. But in process of time, men would not bear such’rational inter- 
pretations : they gradually became persuaded, that in the Bucharist, Christ was 
truly offered, and that, as when he died at Calvary he made a propitiatory 
sacrifice, so whenever a priest celebrated mass a propitiatory sacrifice was in 
like manner offered. By this kind of sacrifice, it was at length believed, the 
present, though not communicants, the absent, and even the dead, might be 
benefited. The natural result of such a belief, when once firmly established, 
was, that in every condition was excited an eagerness to purchase these 
Eucharistic services; hence the Romish priesthood almost daily made aeces- 
sions of wealth and importance ; nor needed it to fear any very serious reverse 
of fortune so long as a belief in its power to offer propitiatory sacrifices should 
remain firmly impressed upon the minds of men.—P. 141—I49. 

The argument is so connected, the whole treatise in such good 
keeping, the notes so luminous and apposite, and the unscriptural 
nature of the doctrine of transubstantiation so ably, and fully, and 
convincingly demonstrated, that we much question whether the Author 
will have reason to thank us for this garbled extract. We earnestly 
point the reader’s attention to this interesting and important chapter, and 
especially to the notes by which the industrious Author has supported 
and borne out his arguments. ‘The result of the then controversies, 
it appears, was a conviction on the minds of Ridley and Cranmer, as 
there before had been on that of Wickliffe, that “ no ecclesiastical 
authority had ventured to impose a belief in any thing like transub- 
stantiation as an article of faith, before the eleventh century.” 

At the close of the year 1547 the Parliament met, and their meeting 
was followed by the Convocation. Tunstall had been dismissed and 
Gardiner imprisoned. ‘The Romish party was thus weaker than ever. 
By an act of this session communion in both kinds at the Eueharist 
was restored to the laity; and Mr. Soames notices also another act, 
which provided that on the vacancy of a see the king should nominate 
an individual to fill it by letters patent, and that legal proceedings in 
the ecclesiastical courts should be conducted in the name of the sove- 
reign. ‘This was deemed by many too great an interference with the 
independence of the Church. In the first year of Mary's reign, 
it should seem, it was repealed, and the system of Henry’s act 
restored; so that the prelates continued to be chosen by virtue of a 
congé d'elire from the crown to the chapter of a vacant see :—and, 
says Mr. Soames very justly, “ the most important view in which the 
system of electing our prelates can be placed is its conformity to 
antient usage.” —(See also what follows on this subject.) 

In the beginning of the following year, Cranmer had the satisfaction 
of receiving av order of council for transmission through his province, 
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enjoining the indiscriminate removal of images from churches. This 
circumstance evidences the affection of the royal mind towards the 
Reformed opinions; and we regret much we cannot find room for 
Mr. Soames’ sensible observations upon the subject. 

We pass over much useful matter to observe upon the compiling 
of a new service-book. The summer of this year was passed by the 
delegated divines in inquiry and consultation. It does not seem 
clearly made out who were the divines employed on this occasion. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is the only one expressly mentioned in 
the statute; his assistants being designated as “‘ most learned and 
discreet men.” It was the resolution of these illustrious compilers, 
whoever they were, not to make unnecessary alterations. They re- 
jected, it is true, the errors and absurdities which had gradually crept 
into the service-book during the dark ages. Their object was to 
enable men to pray not only with the lips but with the understanding 
also. They began their task by a diligent examination of existing 
service-books, many of which were Romish. To “ refuse a form 
redolent of a holy mind,” because subsequently corrupted, was a 
weakness to which our Reformers were superior. ‘They were more- 
over in good policy anxious to offend Romish prejudices as little as 
possible. 

This proved the means of introducing to the nation a service remarkably 
resembling that established at Britain at a remote period. Upon the whole 
nothing could be more judicious than the conduct of those entrusted with this 
delicate commission; for, although the first service-book contained some con- 
cessions to Romish prejudices, afterwards properly denied, yet these were 
sanctioned by early usage among Christians, and it justly seemed expedient to 
deal cautiously with popular prepossessions. The candour and discretion of 


the liturgical committee were fully equalled by the literary execution of its task. 
The translations produced are among the happiest extant.—Pp. 370, 371, 


Mr. Soames notices where the liturgy now differs from that then 
compiled: some of these differences are certainly important, but the 
reasons assigned for the concessions made are satisfactorily given by 
Mr. Soames. (p. 381.) While the Reformers strove to conciliate 
their opponents, they laboured at the same time to guard their indul- 
gences from abuse. Among those who approved the prescribed 
liturgy, but who did not admit the political expediency as an apology 
for the concessions of the Reformers, was the “ able, learned, zealous, 
but somewhat intemperate Calvin, at this period in the zenith of his 
reputation.” 

England had now acquired a faith resting upon intelligible grounds; 
while foreign Romanists found themselves possessing a religion, of 
which the authority was generally esteemed doubtful. Yet from this 
period the good cause began to decline, and the orfigin was mainly 
attributable to Somerset’s determination to overthrow Romanism 
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altogether. The Protector had of late become exceedingly unpopular ; 
and the progress of heretical doctrines, fed by the Anabaptists driven 
out of Germany into England, and joined to such elements of hetero- 
doxy as were of domestic growth, tended greatly to injure the cause 
of Reformation, and endanger its supporters. Among the most pro- 
minent of the opponents to the new ritual, was the Lady Mary, who 
continued to use the old Latin mass. For a time the council con- 
nived at the disobedience of the illustrious lady. Not even her bold 
declaration of nonconformity in the following year, induced the king 
or his ministers to adopt less cautionary measures with her,—the fear 
of the power of Charles, Mary’s imperial cousin, operating greatly 
with her religious opponents to set the question temporarily at rest. 
Religious animosities were thus kept alive. In the following August, 
however, the council commanded her chaplains to say the mass no 
more. In vain were repeated and illustrious messengers sent to the 
determined lady, bearing affectionate letters from her royal brother. 
She disclaimed his power to regulate her conscience, and promised 
obedience in all cases that were not connected with her faith, We 
hear no more of her till the autumn of 1552, when the indignant 
princess somewhat uncourteously declined the honour of listening to 
Ridley, who made the offer of preaching to her the word of God in her 
own chapel. She very readily offered him the pulpit of the parish 
Church, but declined being an auditor on the occasion. 

In the meantime the Protector had been disgraced, imprisoned, and 
very shortly afterwards beheaded: — nor did the Parliament separate 
before it had given vent unequivocally to the respect generally enter- 
tained for the memory of Somerset! Scarcely had the venerable 
Cranmer, who had been placed at the head of a commission, prepared 
for the sanction of royal authority a body of canon law, the fruit of 
indefatigable application, than the monarch began to decline, and the 
** Reformatio Legum” was set aside. It was however published under 
this title in Elizabeth’s reign, the whole compilation being digested 
under fifty-one heads, which are ably and intelligibly explained by 
Mr. Soames, and the reasons wherefore the moral discipline of the 
new code was unsuited to a national church pointed out to the reader’s 
attention. 

The king’s death was preceded by that extraordinary act of his 
counsellors, violating the oath they had taken to preserve the order of 
succession prescribed by King Henry’s will. Mr. Soames argues for 
some legal extenuation of their conduct, or rather that it is defensible 
by precedents. But precedented or unprecedented, it cannot be re- 
garded in any other light than as a moral violation. 

Edward's dying, prayer is a sufficient attestation that he died a 


Protestant :— 
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Though not allowed to live beyond the time of early youth, this prince may 
justly, challenge a high degree of reputation. Whether a kind Providence 
really does continue longest in this probationary state such as require most of 
the world’s rugged discipline to subdue the evil of their minds, or whether men 
goodnaturedly assume the excellence of qualities but imperfectly developed, 
and but slightly tried; it is certain, that when the thread of life is prematurely 
cut, the regret awakened is generally keen. In Edward’s case, however, the 
national grief undoubtedly rested upon s lid grounds. That amiable young 
sovereigu joined to confirmed habits of application a precocity of intellect 
which enabled him to judge of questions rarely understood in the earlier stages 
of life. Archbishop Cranmer watched his intellectual progress with all the 
affectionate interest of a fond parent. He often congratulated Sir John Cheke, 
even with tears, upon his singular felicity in being entrusted with the charge of 
such a pupil. Edward, indeed, might justly make his tutor proud. Latin he 
wrote with fluency and correctness; nor was he unable even to speak it with 
little or no premeditation. In French he was equally well skilled; and he had 
attained an acquaintance with the Greek, Spanish, and Italian. He had also 
made some proficiency in natural philosophy, logic, music, and astronomy. In 
addition to these accomplishments, the royal youth possessed a graceful person, 
a winning gentleness of manner, and an easy flow of wit. Astonished at the 
display of so much excellence in a person of such tender age, Cardan pro- 
nounced him a miracle of nature. Genius, learning, beauty, and address, 
however. have often formed the seductive blandishments of those who wanted 
sterling worth. But Edward was not thus miserably defective. He never passed 
much beyond the most unreflecting stage of life, his exalted rank exposed him 
largely to the poisonous effect of gaiety and adulation, he was never inattentive 
to the cares of government; yet religious impressions always held firm pos- 
session of his mind.—P. 766—768. 


The anticipation of those bloody deeds that disgraced the reign of 
his sister, we should hope, was spared the monarch thus prematurely 
cut off from earth, unless we are at liberty to attribute to this mis- 
giving his resolution not to nominate her as his successor. We 
presume Mr. Soames’ fourth volume will travel through these dark 
paths of error, and conduct us to the “re-establishment of the Pro- 
testant Church,” under the glorious reign of the “ good Queen 
Elizabeth.”—We shall return with pleasure to the consideration of the 
subject, the manner and matter of our Author being abundantly to 
our taste. An intelligent companion lends a new charm to the road 


we travel, how frequently soever we may have performed the journey. 
- >_> 


Art. Il.—Novum Testamentum Grece. Textum ad Fidem Codicum, 
Versionum, et Patrum recensuit, et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit 
D.Jo.Jac.Grisspacu. Volumenl. Quatuor Evangelia complectens. 
Editionem tertiam emendatam et auctam curavit D. Daviw Scuutz. 

8vo. pp.LvI. cxxvul. 668. Imported by Howell and 


Berolini, 182 


Stewart. 


“‘ Try hath been the unanimous and laudable wish of learned men, to 
fix and asceriain the text of Scripture, and reduce it to one invariable 
standard. It was the godly jealousy of some for the preservation of 
NO. X 1 J 
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it, that excited them to oppose all various readings whatsoever, as 
highly prejudicial to the sacred text; and it was the no less pious zeal 





of others that prompted them to use their utmost diligence in collecting 
these various readings, with a view, by their means, of restoring its 
integrity.*” And though some have over-rated the value of these 
labours, while by others they have been unduly depreciated, yet the 
result of the whole has been most satisfactory, inasmuch as it has 
demonstrated that, in all material points, the sacred volume has been 
transmitted to us PURE AND UNCORRUPTED. 

Eleven principal editions of the entire New Testament were given 
to the public before Dr. Griesbach published the results of his critical 
researches. Of these, the editio princeps of Erasmus, and that 
contained in the Comerutensian Potyatort, (which was published at 
the expense of Cardinal Ximenes), appeared nearly at the same time, 
the former being published in 1516, and the latter in 1522, though 
the volume comprising the New Testament bears the date of 1514. 
The text of both these editions was formed from modern MSS. 
Erasmus subsequently printed four other editions before the year 
1535, each with more or fewer variations derived from different 
sources. He was followed by Rosert Steruens, a learned printer at 
Paris; whose editions, published in 1546 and 1549, closely follow the 
Complutensian Text and the fifth edition of Erasmus: but his third 
edition, magnificently printed in folio in 1550, is enriched with readings 
from fifteen MSS., and may be considered as laying the foundation of 
modern criticism on the Greek Testament. Griesbach, in the Prole- 
gomena to his second edition (Sect. I. § II.) has very severely criticised 
this edition, and has shewn how very little Stephens contributed 
towards fixing the text. Except in the Apocalypse, it is little more 
than a reprint of Erasmus’s fifth impression. ‘ But the inward defects 
of this edition were overlooked for its outward beauties: there was 
also a religious motive which operated in its favour. In England, in 
Holland, and in Switzerland, the edition was esteemed for the sake of 
the editor, who became a convert to the Protestant cause, and fled on 
that account from Paris, to settle at Geneva, in the neighbourhood of 
Calvin and Beza.”+ 

Tueropore Beza was the next scholar, who applied himself to the 
critical editing of the Greek Testament. Excepting the very ancient 
manuscript of the four gospels and Acts, now preserved in the Public 
Library in the University of Cambridge, and generally cited as the 
Codex Bez vel Cantabrigiensis, and another of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
known and quoted as the Codex Claromontanus, and the Syriae 





* Worthington’s Boyle Lectures, vol. i. p. 150. 
+ Bp. Marsh’s Divinity Lectures, Part I. p. 108. 
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Version then recently published, Beza’s critical materials were mostly 
the same as those which had been used by Robert Stephens, whose 
text Bishop Marsh, after Griesbach, states that he amended in not 
more than fifty places, and even these emendations were not always 
founded on proper authority. 

The divines, who followed Beza, were too much occupied in refuting 
the adversaries of the Reformed Religion, and in the vindication and 
establishment of Christian liberty, to be able to apply themselves to 
sacred criticism. ‘The care of the sacred text therefore devolved 
on..... the Booksellers! and by them sacred criticism was on this 
occasion unquestionably but little, if at all, advanced. The Elzevirs, 
opulent printers at Leyden, employed some unknown person to super- 
intend their edition of 1624, who, from Stephens’s third edition, and 
that published by Beza, established the text, subsequently called the 
Textus Receptus, which gradually acquired such authority, that for a 
long time, all efforts to amend it were regarded as hostile to religion, 
and to the divine authority of the sacred text. 

The honour of directing sound criticism efficiently to the emenda- 
tion of the Greek Testament, by the collation of manuscripts and 
ancient versions, is due to our learned countryman Bishop Watton, 
and to his coadjutors in editing the London Polyglett Bible (pub- 
lished in 1657); especially Archbishop Usner, by whose united care 
and labour many aids to sacred criticism were collected together in 
that magnificent publication. Under Usher’s direction, not fewer than 
sixteen manuscripts were collated. Additional materials were furnished 
by Bishop F etx in his neat little edition of the Greek Testament, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1675; and still more were contributed by Dr. Mix1, 
in the magnificent Oxford edition, published in 1707, which he finished 
only a few days before his death, having devoted to it the unremitted 
labour of thirty years. Not only did Dr. M. greatly enlarge the 
number of various readings from MSS., ancient versions, and the 
quotations of the New Testament in the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers ; but in his learned prolegomena he further gave more accurate 
descriptions of the manuscripts which had been consulted. Mill's 
edition was reprinted at Rotterdam, in 1710, by Ludolph Kuster, 
who somewhat enlarged the critical apparatus of his predecessor, by 
adding the readings of twelve MSS., some of which had been pre- 
viously but imperfectly collated. But both these editions were 
surpassed by that of John Albert Benert, published at Tubingen, in 
1734, who not only employed the critical materials which had been 
collected by preceding editors, but also added many important readings 
from more than twenty Greek manuscripts, and from several ancient 
Latin versions, besides extracts from the Armenian version, which had 


never before been given. 
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it, that excited them to oppose all various readings whatsoever, as 
highly prejudicial to the sacred text; and it was the no less pious zeal 
of others that prompted them to use their utmost diligence in collecting 
these various readings, with a view, by their means, of restoring its 
integrity.*” And though some have over-rated the value of these 
labours, while by others they have been unduly depreciated, yet the 
result of the whole has been most satisfactory, inasmuch as it has 
demonstrated that, in all material points, the sacred volume has been 
transmitted to us PURE AND UNCORRUPTED. 

Eleven principal editions of the entire New Testament were given 
to the public before Dr. Griesbach published the results of his critical 
researches. Of these, the editio princeps of Erasmus, and that 
contained in the Comerutensian Potyetort, (which was published at 
the expense of Cardinal Ximenes), appeared nearly at the same time, 
the former being published in 1516, and the latter in 1522, though 
the volume comprising the New Testament bears the date of 1514. 
The text of both these editions was formed from modern MSS. 
Erasmus subsequently printed four other editions before the year 
1535, each with more or fewer variations derived from different 
sources. He was followed by Ronpert Steruens, a learned printer at 
Paris; whose editions, published in 1546 and 1549, closely follow the 
Complutensian Text and the fifth edition of Erasmus: but his third 
edition, magnificently printed in folio in 1550, is enriched with readings 
from fifteen MSS., and may be considered as laying the foundation of 
modern criticism on the Greek Testament. Griesbach, in the Prole- 
gomena to his second edition (Sect. I. § II.) has very severely criticised 
this edition, and has shewn how very little Stephens contributed 
towards fixing the text. Except in the Apocalypse, it is little more 
than a reprint of Erasmus’s fifth impression. ‘ But the inward defects 
of this edition were overlooked for its outward beauties: there was 
also a religious motive which operated in its favour. In England, in 
Holland, and in Switzerland, the edition was esteemed for the sake of 
the editor, who became a convert to the Protestant cause, and fled on 
that account from Paris, to settle at Geneva, in the neighbourhood of 
Calvin and Beza.”+ 

Turopore Beza was the next scholar, who applied himself to the 
critical editing of the Greek Testament. Excepting the very ancient 
manuscript of the four gospels and Acts, now preserved in the Public 
Library in the University of Cambridge, and generally cited as the 
Codex Bezz vel Cantabrigiensis, and another of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
known and quoted as the Codex Claromontanus, and the Syriac 
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Version then recently published, Beza’s critical materials were mostly 
the same as those which had been used by Robert Stephens, whose 
ext Bishop Marsh, after Griesbach, states that he amended in not 
more than fifty places, and even these emendations were not always 
founded on proper authority. 

The divines, who followed Beza, were too much occupied in refuting 
the adversaries of the Reformed Religion, and in the vindication and 
establishment of Christian liberty, to be able to apply themselves to 
sacred criticism. ‘The care of the sacred text therefore devolved 
on..... the Booksellers! and by them sacred criticism was on this 
occasion unquestionably but little, if at all, advanced. The Elzevirs, 
opulent printers at Leyden, employed some unknown person to super- 
intend their edition of 1624, who, from Stephens’s third edition, and 
that published by Beza, established the text, subsequently called the 
Textus Receptus, which gradually acquired such authority, that for a 
long time, all efforts to amend it were regarded as hostile to religion, 
and to the divine authority of the sacred text. 

The honour of directing sound criticism efficiently to the emenda- 
tion of the Greek Testament, by the collation of manuscripts and 
ancient versions, is due to our learned countryman Bishop Watton, 
and to his coadjutors in editing the London Polyglott Bible (pub- 
lished in 1657); especially Archbishop Usner, by whose united care 
and labour many aids to sacred criticism were collected together in 
that magnificent publication. Under Usher’s direction, not fewer than 
sixteen manuscripts were collated. Additional materials were furnished 
by Bishop Fez in his neat little edition of the Greek Testament, pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1675; and still more were contributed by Dr. Mint, 
in the magnificent Oxford edition, published in 1707, which he finished 
only a few days before his death, having devoted to it the unremitted 
labour of thirty years. Not only did Dr. M. greatly enlarge the 
number of various readings from MSS., ancient versions, and the 
quotations of the New Testament in the writings of the early Christian 
Fathers ; but in his learned prolegomena he further gave more accurate 
descriptions of the manuscripts which had been consulted. Mill's 
edition was reprinted at Rotterdam, in 1710, by Ludolph K usTER, 
who somewhat enlarged the critical apparatus of his predecessor, by 
adding the readings of twelve MSS., some of which had been pre- 
viously but imperfectly collated. But both these editions were 
surpassed by that of John Albert Bence, published at Tubingen, in 
1734, who not only employed the critical materials which had been 
collected by preceding editors, but also added many important readings 
from more than twenty Greek manuscripts, and from several ancient 
Latin versions, besides extracts from the Armenian version, which had 
never before been given. 
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All these editions, however, were superseded by that of John James 
Wertster1n, which was published at Amsterdam in 1751—52, in two 
volumes folio, containing the results of considerably more than twenty 
years incessant application. The prolegomena and the Appendix are 
a treasure of sacred criticism. ‘lhis edition has been highly eulogized 
by Bishop Marsh, who has vindicated Wetstein from the severe criti- 
cisms of Michaelis. 

At length appeared the editions of Dr. John James Griespacn, in 
commendation of whose unwearied research all modern biblical scholars 
are unanimous, though some difference of opinion exists among them 
concerning the value of his theory of classification of manuscripts. 
Although the edition, of which we are to give a more particular 
account, is styled the third edition, it is in fact a fourth; Dr. Gries- 
bach having published two editions, with various readings at length, 
and references to authorities, besides a third smaller edition containing 
some readings different from those occurring in the two preceding 
impressions. His first edition, published in 1774—75, in two volumes 
8vo, comprised the critical materials which had been collected by Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein, in their editions of the New Testament, toge- 
ther with the various readings of manuscripts found by him in the 
British Museum, at London, and in the Royal Library, at Paris. Of 
his second edition, the first volume appeared in 1796, and the second 
in 1806: there were copies printed on fine paper, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the late Duke of Grafton, by whose liberality they 
were originally sold at a low rate, although they are now rarely to be 
met with, except at an exorbitant price. There were, it is said, fifty 
copies struck off on large paper, in quarto. In preparing this edition, 
Dr. Griesbach re-modelled the whole work, so that the former impres- 
sion served him merely as an index or guide. The collations of Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein were re-examined ; and such various readings 
were inserted, as he had discovered in the editions of Matthzi, Alter, 
and Birch, which had been printed between the years 1782 and 1788. 
Having laid this foundation, Dr. G. proceeded to collate all the Latin 
versions published by Blanchini and Sabatier, together with extracts 
from the two Wolfenbuttell MSS. published by Knittel, and the read- 
ings of the Sahidic version, furnished by Woide, Georgi, and Minter; 
of the Armenian version, contributed by M. Bredenkampf; of the 
Sclavonic version, by M. Dobrowsky; of the Syriac version of Jeru- 
salem, collated by Adler; and of the Philoxenian-Syriac version, which 
had been published by Professor White. ‘The publication of the 
Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament at London, in 1786, by 
Dr. Woide, of the Codex Boernerianus (a manuscript of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, of the ninth or tenth century) by Matthzi, at Meissen, and 

of the Codex Bez, by Dr. Kipling, at Cambridge, in 1793, enabled 
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him further to correct various mistakes in the former collation, and to 
augment it with considerable additions. Lastly, Dr. G. examined the 
text of the New Testament, and inserted in it the requisite critical 
marks and references. ‘The first volume contains the four gospels, to 
which are prefixed copious prolegomena, exhibiting, in seven sections, 
a critical history of the printed text, a catalogue of all the manuscripts 
(amounting to three hundred and fifty-five) from which various read- 
ings are quoted, and an account of the method pursued by Griesbach 
in executing this second edition, together with rules for judging of 
various readings. ‘The second volume contains the remaining books 
of the New Testament, a dissertation on 1 John v. 7, and additional 
various readings. The text is printed in two columns, the numbers 
of the verses being put in the margin, beneath which are the various 
readings. Griesbach’s second edition has been reprinted twice in this 
country, in 1809 and again in 1818; in both which the text is printed 
in long lines, and the notes in two columns. ‘The last is the most 
correct of these reprints, and, besides having the addenda carefully 
incorporated in their respective places, it contains a synopticul table 
of the readings preferred by Griesbach in the edition printed at Leipsic 
in 1805, and differing in some respects from those adopted in his 
larger second edition. 

Such was the state of the sacred text of the New Testament, when 
Dr. Schulz was requested to give a third impression of Griesbach’s 
revision, with such additional various readings as have been discovered 
within the last thirty years. Of the manner, in which he has executed 
the task confided to him, our readers will be enabled to judge from 
the following details. 

In the first place he procured and collated the various printed 
books, of which Griesbach had made use in preparing his edition, as 
well as the various critical materials which the researches of learned 
men had discovered, since the publication of the first volume of his 
second edition, in 1796. Dr. Schulz then proceeded to correct all the 
typographical errors that had been detected, and he expunged a great 
number of stops, especially commas, which (he states) had been 
unnecessarily introduced by modern editors, and which in many 
instances only tended to obscure the sacred text. He also deviated in 
very many places from the received mode of placing the accents, and 
of spelling certain words. 

These preliminary steps having been taken, Dr. Schulz collated 
anew the principal authorities cited by Griesbach, to which he could 
procure access, and observed in what respects they differed from 
the notation of former editors. He then inserted various readings from 
new manuscripts and versions, some of which had been hitherto little 
known or altogether neglected. More particularly, he thus collated, 
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1. The fac-simile of the Alexandrian MS. of the New Testament, 
edited by Dr. Woide; the fac-simile of the Codex Bezz, edited by 
Dr. Kipling; and the Latin manuscripts, edited by Dlanchini and 
Sabatier: to which was added, a collation of the celebrated Codex 
Vaticanus, from the papers of Dr. Bentley, which was printed at 
Oxford in 1799, in the Appendix to Dr. Woide’s edition of the Alex- 
andrian MS. This was unknown to Dr. Griesbach, and in many 
instances it differs from the readings collected from the same manu- 
script by Dr. Birch, of Copenhagen. 

2. Dr. Barrett’s splendid fac- simile of a Codex Rescriptus of part of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, published at Dublin in 1801, but not known to 
Griesbach. This precious MS. is of the sixth century, and is of great 
importance for supplying the chasms which occur in the Codices 
Alexandrinus, Ephremi (Regius 9) and Bezz: it is here noted by the 
letter Z. 

8. The entire collation of the Codex Cyprius, a manuscript of the 
eighth century, which had been only partially collated by Father 
Simon, whose extracts of various readings were inserted by Dr. Mill, 
and were copied from his edition by the other critical editors above 
noticed. ‘This manuscript was first accurately and minutely described 
by Dr. Augustine Scholz, who printed his collation at the end of his 
Cure Critice in Historiam Textus Evangeliorum, published at 
Heidelberg in 1820. From the biblische-Critische Reise, or Biblico- 
Critical Travels in France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, and the 
Archipelago, of the same critic, Dr. Schulz has selected the various 
readings contained in the following MSs. preserved in the royal 
library at Paris, viz. Codex Regius 53, a manuscript of the tenth 
century, containing the four gospels, by Dr. Schulz, numbered 240; 
Cod. Reg. 177, a MS. containing the gospels, of the eighth century, 
numbered 241; Cod. Reg. 187, a manuscript of the eleventh century, 
also containing the gospels, with a catena or commentary, numbered 
243; and Cod. Reg. 89, the age of which is not specified, and 
which is numbered 244. To these are added, the principal various 
readings of, 

4. The Codex Rehdigeranus, a very ancient manuscript of the 
Latin version of the four gospels, for an account of which Dr. S. refers 
to a dissertation published by him at Breslau, in the year 1814. 

5. The Codex MessarensisI. a manuscript of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century : it is numbered 237. 

6. The Codex Syracusanus, in the Landoleni Library: to this 
manuscript, which is numbered 238, no date is assigned. 

7. The Berlin MS. of the four gospels, of the eleventh century, 
numbered 239. 

8. The Codex Gronovianus 131, a manuscript containing the four 
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gospels, which is preserved in the Public Library of the University of 
Leyden, and is here numbered 245. This manuscript was collated 
for the first time by M. Dermout, in his Collectanea Critica in Novum 
Testamentum, Part I. (Lugd. Bat. 1825.) 

9. The Codex Meermannianus, preserved in the same library, 
and also collated, for the first time, by Dermout. It was written 
towards the close of the twelfth century, and contains the historical 
books of the New Testament, the Epistles of James, Peter, and 
1 John, and a fragment of the Epistle to the Romans. It is num- 
bered 246, 

10. The various readings of the Gothic Version, from the corrected 
edition published by M. Zahn, at Weissenfels, in 1805, and the new 
readings contained in the fragments of this version, published by 
Signor Mai, in 1819, together with the fragments of the Sahidic 
Version, the Appendix to Dr. Woide’s fac-simile of the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and the fragments of the Basmurico-Coptice Version, edited 
by Ergelbreth, in 1811. 

Dr. Schulz has also enriched his edition with many valuable notes 
of C. Benedict Michaelis relative to the Syriac, Arabic, Persian, and 
Ethiopie versions, from his copy of Kuster’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment, which is now deposited in the library of the Orphan House at 
Halle. Further, Dr. S. had constantly open before him the most 
valuable critical editions of the new Testament, as well as any other 
works which might afford him any assistance, including the editions of 
Stephens, Mill, Wetstein, Birch, Matthzei, and Knappe, and also Gries- 
bach’s edition, printed at Leipsic in 1809. ‘This last in very many 
instances differs from his own second edition. 

The typographical execution of this edition is very neat and much 
more commodious than that of Griesbach’s second edition : besides the 
editor’s preface, and Griesbach’s preface, which is enlarged in the 
catalogue of MSS. in addition to various minute corrections, the volume 
now published contains the four gospels. At the end, there are eighteen 
closely printed pages of addenda, which ought to be carefully tran- 
scribed and inserted in their proper places before the book can be 
advantageously consulted: these addenda are partly caused by the 
access of new readings from Dermout’s Collectanea Critica, which did 
not come into Dr. Schulz’s possession, until after the present volume 
was finished. Such additions are unavoidable in a work embracing so 
many thousand minute figures and references: Griesbach’s second 
edition had not fewer than fifteen or sixteen pages of similar addenda ; 
and the candid reader will extend to such an undértaking the liberal 
apology made by Bishop Marsh for Wetstein,—‘‘ That mistakes and 
oversights are discoverable in the work, detracts not from its general 


merits, No work is without them: and least of all can consummate 
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accuracy be expected, where so many causes of error never cease to 
operate.” * 

Although Dr. Schulz has not felt himself authorized to depart from 
the plan of Griesbach, yet he is not a servile admirer of that critic’s 
doctrine concerning recensions, or classifying MSS. into certain fami- 
lies: while he freely admits that that doctrine ought to remain, he 
hesitates not to announce his opinion that it ought to be circumscribed 
within narrower limits, and to be exercised much more sparingly and 
with much greater caution than has been done by Griesbach and his 
followers. Indeed, since the publication of Dr. (now Archbishop) 
Laurence’s able “‘ Remarks on the Classification of Manuscripts adopted 
by Griesbach in his edition of the New Testament,” in 1814, it is, we 
believe, generally considered that Griesbach’s views are not unfre- 
quently erroneous,—not through design, but from human infirmity ; 
and that the principles, by which he estimated the value of manuscripts, 
and of course the genuineness of particular readings, are fundamentally 
erroneous. Yet let not our readers imagine that such collections are 
destitute of utility. Whatever opinions critics may form respecting 
the classification of manuscripts, and consequently the degree of 
authority to which they are entitled in determining the genuineness of 
a reading, publications like the present are an invaluable treasure to 
the scholar, to whom they afford a general and correct index to the 
great body of Greek MSS, and a necessary acquisition to the theo- 
logian who is engaged in explaining and vindicating the cardinal 
doctrines of the gospel against the perpetually varying assaults of its 
enemies; while this great result necessarily presents itself to the mind, 
that the records of our salvation have come down to us, with their 
integrity unimpaired. However infidel sciolists may have endeavoured 
to shake the faith of less informed Christians by raising objections 
against the number of various readings ; the unlettered Christian need 
not be under any apprehension, that they will diminish the certainty of 
his faith. Of the thirty thousand various readings which are said to 
exist in Dr. Mill’s edition, or the hundred and fifty thousand which 
have been affirmed to exist in Griesbach’s edition, or the much greater 
number which will be found in Dr. Schulz’s edition, very few indeed 
have been discovered which either make or can make any perceptible 
or material alteration in the sense in any modern version. If our 
limits would permit we could adduce very numerous examples from 
the volume now before us, in confirmation of this remark. These 
various readings, as it has been remarked by a living writer, “ consist 
almost wholly of palpable errors in transcription, grammatical and 
verbal differences, such as, the insertion or omission of an article, the 
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substitution of a word for its equivalent, and the transposition of 


a word or two in a sentence. Even the few that do change the sense, 
affect it only in passages relating to unimportant historical and geogra- 
phical circumstances; and the still smaller number that make any 
alteration in things of consequence, do not on that account place us 
in any absolute uncertainty. For, either the true reading may be 
discovered by collating other manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
found in the works of the ancients; or, should these fail to give us 
the requisite information, we are enabled to explain the doctrine in 
question from other undisputed passages of holy writ.” In short, the 
observation made by Dr. Bentley more than a century ago, with refe- 
rence to the thirty thousand various readings in Dr. Mill’s edition, may 
with equal truth be applied to the present very numerous collection :-— 
« The real text of the sacred writers does not now (since the originals 
have been so long lost) lie in any single MS. or edition, but is dispersed 
in them all. It is competently exact indeed, even in the worst MS. 
now extant: nor is one article of faith or moral precept either per- 
verted or lost in them; chuse the worst by design out of the whole 
lump of readings.”* 


—_<<—— 


Art. III.—A Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, at 
the Consecration of the Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh Percy, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. By Joun Lonsparr, B.D. Fellow of 
Eton College, and Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Published at the Command of His Grace. 
London: Rivingtons. 1827. 8vo. pp. 24, 


Tue text of this admirable Sermon (1 Cor. iv. 1, 2), is one which 
almost irresistibly suggests itself to any person tolerably acquainted 
with the Scriptures, when engaged in contemplating the appointment 
of a frail and fallible mortal to any spiritual function in the Church of 
Christ. Jt is required in stewards that a man be found faithful! It 
is required in stewards who may be entrusted with the administration 
and guardianship of earthly treasures; and all stewards so entrusted, 
if they are found faithless in their office, are sure to meet with the 
infamy and disaster which, even in this world, attend upon the steps of 
dishonesty. But if this righteous doom awaits those who are not 
trust-worthy in the management of the false Mammon, what shall be 
said of those who have dealt treacherously with the true? If disgrace 
and ruin lie in ambush for the unjust or thriftless agent, whose com- 
mission relates to perishable concerns, where shall he appear, who has 
been ordained to watch over interests that spread out into eternity, 
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and who yet shews, by his life and demeanour, that he has regarded 
the Church only as one of many professions, by which a man may 
advance himself, and lay the foundation of a rich inheritance for his 
children or his kindred? Can any person, who is conscious of such 
motives, hope for the rewards of the faithful steward? Can he expect 
to escape the condemnation in store for those who have betrayed 
their trust ? 

These are reflections which naturally force themselves on the mind 
of any one who meditates seriously on the admission of a human being 
to any order of the Christian ministry. But they are reflections which 
rush in, with overpowering force, when one thinks of the consecration 
of a Christian Bishop. The sun does not shine on any scene of use- 
fulness at all to be compared with that which opens itself to him who, 
on right motives, and with heavenly views, desires and obtains the 
episcopal office. The shadows of death cannot close more fearfully 
and wrathfully on any man who calleth himself Christian, than on him 
who lays on the ark of God's most awful mysteries, a hand that itches 
for lucre, and who brings into the sanctuary a heart filled solely with 
selfish cares and secular calculations. We positively cannot imagine 
any thing more awful than the juxta-position of these two opposites,-—— 
namely, the character of a worldly and faithless overseer of the flock 
of Christ, and this weighty and simple position of the Apostle, It is 
required in stewards that a man be found faithful! 

What would the Church be at this day, had the words of St. Paul 
been in the ears and in the hearts of all who ever aspired to that good 
and glorious labour, the function of a Christian Prelate? From 
how many foul spots and unseemly wrinkles would the spouse of 
Christ have now been free ? But these are thoughts which, if 
indulged, would lead us a weary and mournful pilgrimage over ages of 
ignorance, corruption, and faithlessness, during which the witnesses of 
the truth were compelled to prophesy in sackcloth, while the mitre 
was desecrated by contact with the brows of remorseless and insatiable 
men, who lorded it over the heritage of God. We turn, most willingly, 
to a spectacle more full of hope and comfort, the Consecration of a 
Protestant Bishop of the Apostolicai Church of England. 

The preacher appointed for this occasion begins by noticing the 
divisions in the church of Corinth, which called for an authoritative 
statement, on the part of the Apostle, of the “ proper character of 
himself and his fellow-labourers; and of all who should succeed them 
in that duly-constituted ministry to the end of the world. Let a man 
so account of us, as of ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God,” 

Mr. Lonsdale then proceeds to offer some plain, but very forcible 


observations on the respect which may be justly claimed for those who 
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are duly constituted and accredited as ‘‘ agents of Heaven, and 
servants of the Most High God.” 


It is our demand, as it was St. Paul’s, that a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” If (we would say 
to our brethren of the laity) if we presented ourselves to your notice, like the 
philosophers of pagan antiquity, as self-commission¢ d teachers, venting upon the 
world the dreams of our own imaginations; or suggesting, for the guidance of 
our fellow-creatures, the conclusions of our own judgments; you might be well 
justified in treating our representations with attention, or neglect, in “ hearing, 
or forbearing,” as might seem to you best. But such is not our character—- 
such are not our pretensions. We come to you as the heralds of the Universal 
of mercy and peace from God to 
his fallen creatures—as having ‘a ministry of reconciliation committed to us.” 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord.” In his name, we 
counsel, we exhort, we entreat, we charge you, to give us a favourable recs p- 


sovereign—a”s conveylig a gracious message 


tion, and an attentive hearing. Ina word, to sum up with St. Paul, ‘* we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you by us; we pray you 
in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” —Pp. 11, 12. 

Shortly after, the preacher exclaims, 

Would to God, that it might never be forgotten, that our commission is not 
the less certainly divine, because it is evidenced to be such, by moral, and not 
sensible proofs: and that its validity cannot possibly be impaired by any per- 
sonal defects of the commissioners! Would to God that we might have ful 
reason to apply to our brethren the Apostle’s eucharistical language, “ Tor this 
cause thank we God without ceasing, because, when ye received the word of 
God, which ye heard of us, ye received it, not as the word of men, but (as it 
is in truth) the word of God; which effectually worketh also in you that 
believe !—Pp. 12, 13. 

To these ejaculations every faithful son of the Church will heartily 
pronounce, Amen! But even while he is uttering it, he will feel that, 
perhaps, somewhat too heavy a demand is made upon human nature, 
when we expect that ‘“ the personal defects of the commissioners” 
should be forgotten, and nothing remembered but the truth and sanc- 
tity of the commission. It is true, that the heavenly treasure must 
be deposited in frail and earthen vessels ; and that to turn away from 
the mysteries of God because human infirmity mixes itself in their 
administration, is neither more or less than to fight against the divine 
appointments. but, unhappily, the chalice may, sometimes, not only 
be of mean and perishable materials, but may positively be defiled with 
a savour of worldliness, which must cause men to abhor the offering 
of the Lord. And, in that case, it will be vain to remind them that 
the gracious designs of God can never be defeated and annulled by 
the unworthiness of his ministers. It is, indeed, most ardently to be 
desired, that men would always look beyond the mortal agent, to the 
Holy and Omnipotent Father of light and mercy. But there are, 
comparatively, but few who are able to do this; and they who may 
be unable, are not, it is true, bereft of the means of grace,— but often 
fatally repelled from the use of them. What a momentous argument 
for faithfulness, and sanctity of life, on the part of those, whose 
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duty it is to commend the truth of God to the grateful acceptance of 


man! 





A few words are said, in the succeeding paragraph, in vindication of 
the frame of our ecclesiastical polity, which invests the sacred order 
with “ honourable rank and competent provision ;” and which claims 
for a small number of that order “a place even among the nobles 
of the realm.” 

We do not forget (it would be strange indeed if we did) that Christ’s “ king- 
dom is not of this world,” often as the plain sense of that saying has been 
perverted: but we remember also, that it is a kingdom of grace upon earth, 
before it becomes a kingdom of glory in heaven: and that, while it continues 
such, earthly means may, and ought to Le employed, for the enlargement of its 
boundaries, and the extension of its benefits. God forbid however, that, while 
we are intent upon the means, we should lose sight of the end which hallows 
them; and should mistake the mere outworks of our Sion, for the heaven-built 
citadel of its strength! Woe, we are well assured, awaits the secularized 
minister, who is content to merge in temporal distinctions the title, in which 
his pattern, St. Paul, gloried, of a “ servant of Jesus Christ.” And if we would 
learn that God's hand is against the Church which pursues worldly splendour 
and political aggrandizement, at the expense of its true honour, the public annals 
of Christendom may supersede the necessity of other teachers.—Pp. 15, 16. 

The maxim that Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, is one which, 
in common with many other scriptural sayings, has indeed been 
strangely perverted; and by none, perhaps, more strongly than by 
the author of a recent work,* in which it is contended that this prin- 
ciple is violated by any connexion whatever between the Church and 
the State. This is no proper occasion for the discussion of so vast a 
question. We may, however, briefly remark, that, whether the cause 
of religion is, or is not, likely to be advanced by any union and 
concert between the secular and spiritual authorities, is a point which 
can never be determined merely by an appeal to these words of our 
Lord. Their obvious import is, that he was no temporal potentate,— 
that he was not king of the Jews in a sense opposed to the authority 
of Cesar, or any other earthly prince,—that he was not the sort of 
king whom the Jews had been anxicusly expecting,—and that his 
power was not to be established, like earthly conquests, by the wea- 
pons of a carnal warfare. But we should be very unwilling to follow 
the guidance of an interpreter, who could draw from these plain truths 
this complex and sweeping inference,—that the temporal legislature 
must never mix itself with any scheme for the preservation and sup- 
port of Christianity upon the earth! The dominion of Christ was not— 
(like that of Mohammed)—to be propagated or maintained by the 





sword; therefore, it is unlawful for the Stat to adopt any measures, 
or to make any provision, for perpetuating the religion of Christ! 
We insert the concluding paragraph of this Sermon, as a fair 

















* Letters on the Church, by an Episcopalian. 1826. 
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specimen of the masculine sobriety of thought and diction which belong 
to this very distinguished scholar and able divine. The subject is one, 
(and this is not the first time that Mr. Lonsdale has shewn his ability 
in handling it,)which absolutely shuts out all novelty. The reflections, 
however, are such as never can Jose their power of impression, so long 
as integrity or piety are to be found on earth; and they are expressed 
with a plain and solemn gravity well suited to the venerable presence 
in which they were delivered. 


‘To what then, that we may come to the conclusion of the whole matter, to 
what have they, who have “ taken part in this ministry,” solemnly engaged 
themselves? Let us hear the inspired teacher once again. “ It is required in 
stewards, that a man be found faithful.” It is not a point of counsel, not 
a matter of recommendation; but of strict and positive requisition. Fidelity is 
not only the proper, but the indispensable qualification of stewards in general ; 
and of the stewards of God’s mysteries above all others: and it is the praise 
specially assigned to certain eminent individuals among them in several places 
of Scripture. In other qualities, there may be a difference among them; they 
may, they will, vary in ability; for some have the loan of ten talents, and some 
of five—they may vary even in zeal and activity—for in determining the mea- 
sure of these, constitution of body and mind will have its weight—they may 
vary in usefulness—for this will depend greatly upon the spheres and oppor- 
tunities of acting, which may severally be assigned to them. But faithful they 
must all be: faithful in their attachment to their Master’s interests; in their 
zeal for his glory; in their maintenance of his cause; in their care of his house- 
hold; in their distribution of his riches. It would not be a difficult, though an 
unwelcome task, to point out the ways in which God’s stewards may be 
unfaithful. They may administer the spiritual treasure committea to them 
partially ; giving only such measure of it as suits their private purposes, and 
withholding the rest. Let the Church of Rome consider how much she has 
to answer for in this respect. They may mix their own dross with the pure 
gold of the sanctuary, and dispense both together as of common origin, and of 
equal value. Here too, the same Church has incurred a charge, heavier than 
we would willingly lay upon its individual members. They may at least dwell 
with undue preference upon the importance of certain portions of that precious 
deposit, and so lead men to make a false estimate of the whole. And here, 
need we go far for examples of failure?—But I forbear. Let us rather seek 
for ourselves, by every appointed means of grace, the will and the power to be 
faithful, from Him who is the Author of both. There cannot be a stronger 
claim to the charitable prayers of those among whom we minister, on our be- 
half, than the consideration, that we are appointed to ‘ watch for their souls, 
as they that (by the very nature of their office) must give account.” There 
cannot be a more heart-stirring incitement to our own earnest supplications, 
ana diligent endeavours, than the constant bearing in mind of the awful sum- 
mons which awaits us, “‘ Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
be no longer steward.” It is not for us to unravel the mysterious chain, which 
links God’s all-controlling providence, and man’s responsibility with each other. 
This is a part of that wisdom of which only the Allwise “ understandeth the 
way, and kuoweth the place.” But that there is room for the existence of both, 
and for a perfect harmony between them, who can doubt. that consults the 
written Oracles of God with a sober and unprejudiced mind; or even observes 
the passing events around him, and the workings of his own conscience, with 
the calm and serious contemplation of a traveller through time to eternity ? 
That He who built His Church upon a rock impregnable and everlasting, will 
not fail to uphold it, whether its watchmen wake, or sleep upon their post, we 
have the express assurance of His own word. But we know no less surely, 
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that He will not for that forbear to call them to a reckoning, and to a recom- 
pence of reward or punishment, according to their vigilance, or remissness. 
*¢ Who then is that faithful and wise steward, whom his Lord shall make ruler 
over his household, to give them their portion of meat in due season? Blessed 


: is that servant, whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a 
{ truth, | say unto you, that he will make him ruler over all that he hath.” It 
: ; must not be overlooked, that there is a dark reverse of this picture accompany- 
+} ing it; that this promise is imm diately followed by the denouncement of 
i i dreadful * portion with the unbelievers,” for that servant who shall abuse the 
+) sacred trust reposed in him. May the Spirit of wisdom and holiness guide us 
| by His counsel to the blissful attainment of the one, and turn our ste¢ ps far 
; away from the miserable realization of the other!—P. 19—24. 
i 


We cannot omit most earnestly to recommend the whole of this 
eloquent discourse to the notice and attention of our readers. They 
7 will find their account in be coming acquainted with a sermon, which is 
: evidently the production of one, not only singularly gifted by nature, 
/ and possessed of high classical attainments, but deeply read in those 
§ 


sacred oracles, which can alone make men wise unto salvation. 


> 


Art. IV.—A Visitation Sermon, preache d at Northampton, July 16, 
1827, before the Lord Bish )p of Pe terborough. By the Hon. 
and Rev. Georce Srencer, M.A. Rector of Brington, Northamp- 


tonshire. London. Rivingtons. 1827. 


Surety it is an interesting and an anxious occasion, when the 

youthful pastor stands up for the first time amongst his assembled 

brethren to declare his view of the Gospel committed to his charge. 
On such an occasion we believe this Sermon was preached, and it is 

now printed at the request of the Bishop and the Clergy present. 

The text is Acts xx. 28.— Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and 

to all the flock, over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 

to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood. 

The preacher, after defining “ the Church of God,” gives a brief, but a 

good, because a scriptural statement, of the nature of the office, and of 
the duties of the ministers of that Church. ‘“* Messengers of good 
things,” ‘ Preachers of glad tidings,” great is the dignity of their 
office; and if they turn many souls unto righteousness, great is their 
reward here and hereafter: but “ if they shine not beautifully as the 
stars of God’s glory, they shall glare fearfully as the firebrands of 
his wrath for ever.”——“ Stewards of the mysteries of God,” it is their 
duty to comfort and instruct their people ; but woe to them if they 
‘ cause the Israel of God to feel as when a standard-bearer fainteth 
or turneth back.” There is indeed something peculiarly impressive 
in hearing one who has but lately dedicated himself unto the Lord, 


declare, under the lively impression of that solemn hour, the awful 
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responsibility of his office. Nor is this useful merely to the individual 
himself; many of his elder brethren may, perhaps, through the cares 
of this life and the necessary intercourse with a naughty world, have 
lost somewhat of that impression which should ever be cherished, and 
then they may be greatly benefited by the sincere exposition of their 
younger brother. Of the merits of Mr. Spencer’s sermon we rejoice 
to speak in terms of praise ; he has already learned that the Gospel 
of Christ needs not the aid of the flowers of rhetoric or the ornaments 
of a laboured style ;—his perspicuous statements breathe a spirit of 
earnest piety, but with a discretion that shews that his zeal is not 
without knowledge. We have room but for one extract; he is 
speaking of the hearty good-will and resolution necessary for per- 
forming the work of an evangelist : 


By nature our hearts are full of evil. He that hath in earnest endeavoured 
to sanctify his own life, and to fashion it after the rule and doctrine of Christ, 
will know that this is true. He will have found that it is an irksome and hard 
task to cure himself. [ow then shall he be disposed to bear with the infirmities 
of all the flock, and to heal them also? The soul of man by nature “ cleaveth 
to the dust.”’ He is the slave of divers lusts and passions, he loves this present 
world. How shall we, who are all of this sort, if we know ourselves aright, how 
shall we turn from all worldly cares and affections, and devote ourselves with 
singleness of purpose to the holy work of Christ?) And yet without this dis- 
position, the duties which we have undertaken, and from which, though we may 
neglect them, we can never be absolved, will be grievous and burthensome. A 
minister depending on his own strength, may begin with some good resolutions, 
and from a slavish fear of punishment, or for some interested worldly motive, he 
may force himself to make some poor attempts; but he will fail of success, and 
soon be discouraged. How will such a minister, who is a stranger to the true 
spirit of a pastor, gain influence, and persuade his flock? He is only outwardly 
1 shepherd, and “ the sheep will not follow a stranger, but will flee from him, 
for they know not the voice of sti ingers.” 

If we think to be labourers in the fold of Christ, we must not serve him as 
an austere taskmaster, with an unwilling heart; nor must we dare to undertake 
this hallowed work with base desires of worldly aggrandisement or gain. We 
must feed the flock, “ not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of aready mind.” St. Peter, who gave this direction to elders, whom he ad- 
dressed in his Epistle, knew by his own experience, “ being also an elder,” that 
in the heart alone could be found the qualification for a true minister. He had 
been taught this lesson, not only by experience, but by the Lord himself, when 
he gave him his commission, “‘ Feed my sheep.” And why was that emphatic 
question, ‘* Simon, son of Jona, lovest thou me!” thrice repeated ! This was not 
for Peter’s sake alone, but for our’s; that none might presume to think himself 
a true minister of Christ, whose heart would not bear him witness, that for the 
sake of that Lord whom he serves, he would readily give up all that is dearest 
to him in the world. 

And why will the Lord send none to feed his flock who do not love him? 
because they alone will truly love the sheep. They have a motive within them 
which constraineth them to unremitting cheerful diligence; a motive, of which 
those know not the power, who have not themselves been led to flee for life to 
that Saviour, who loved them and gave himself for them. But when once a man 
has come to the knowledge of his lost and miserable state, and hath found hope 
and comfort by reliance on his Redeemer, he will most gladly spend and be 
spent in his service. He perceives and rejoices in the love of God, in that he 
laid down his life for him, and now with hearty willing zeal acknowledges the 
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obligation that he ought to lay down his life for the brethren. He is bought 
with a price; he is not his own, and therefore henceforth lives not to himself, 
but to the Lord. If we then, my brethren, desire that to us ministers, the yoke 
, of Christ should be easy, and his burden light, let us learn more of the burden 
q i) of our own iniquities. If we can see clearly, from what a weight of wrath he 
: 
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hath redeemed us, we cannot reckon his commandments grievous.—P. 13—15. 


18} Happy is it for our Church and nation, when the sons of our illus- 
trious nobles are found labouring in sincerity and truth as ministers of 


' 

| 
1 the Gospel of Christ, for from them the doctrines and precepts of our 
. holy faith are more readily received by the higher classes, and by their 
ft kindness and ministerial labours they easily gain the affections of their 
| poorer brethren; and thus, by the influence of a common faith, all 


ranks are brought to love and respect one another ;—bearing each 


salvation, when, through the merits of their crucified Redeemer, they 
shall have access by one Spirit unto their Father, the maker of them 


all. 


4 
i other’s burdens all are happy here, and joyfully expect their common 
' 

‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


POLOTELOLD 


' FAITH AND WORKS. 


Ir cannot justly be construed into a disrespect for learned men, if we 

presume occasionally to investigate the meaning of certain difficult parts 

of Scripture without an express reference to their previous arguments 
' and conclusions. Any different, or at all original interpretation, will 
be more favourably received from an unknown person, as it were in 
forgetfulness of, than in opposition to them; and should nothing 

materially new be advanced, still a freshness and an interest may thus 

be imparted to topics which otherwise we should be apt in process of 

time to think less about than their importance requires. Omitting, 

therefore, to cite what others have laid down, in the way either of 
contradiction or approbation, it may be useful to examine the doctrine 

i of St. James in comparison with the seemingly opposite one of St. Paul 

concerning the justification of mankind. 

/ St. James (ch. 2.) sets forth that a man is justified by works, and 
not by faith only; St. Paul concludes that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law; and presently afterward affirms, “to him 
that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his 
faith is counted for righteousness ;'’"— modes of doctrine which must be 
made clear and consistent, by explaining the principal terms in which 
they are propounded, and finding at the least one which is used in 
different significations by these Apostles. Now the principal terms 
employed are justification, faith, and works ; the last of which will pro- 
bably appear to be the equivocal term in the passages above cited. 

Justification may be received to signify the bringing of men into 
that state in which a person of perfectly just character would naturally 
appear before his Creator; viz. a state of acceptance and approval. 
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No such (merely human) character existing since the fall; men, before 
they can attain unto this state, must obtain pardon or acquittal for 
the past; there must be a previous making of them just, as the word 
itself implies, when of themselves they are not so. Accordingly, justi- 
fication conveys the idea at once ef an amnesty and of such favour 
towards the objects of it as might be expected from the benevolence 
of Ged towards beings who had never offended Him. He remem- 
bereth no more the sins and iniquities of the justified, but “ casteth them 
all behind his back,” that they may not any longer separate between 
the persons who have been guilty of them, and his love. Admitting 
which sense of the term, it will appear well nigh equivalent to salva- 
tion. A distinction may indeed be drawn between the two by 
describing the /atter as alone final and irrevocable, the crown and 
consummation of the former conferred in the eternal world; whereas 
the justified in their earthly state are never absolutely safe from the 
danger of falling away into perdition. Yet the terms justification and 
salvation appear, sometimes at least, if not always, to be used indif- 
ferently by the sacred writers with a view to the remission of sins 
that are past; and touching the point of future safety, it is certainly 
difficult to imagine that a man can for a time be really justified before 


God by any qualification (whether faith or works, or both) which He, 


to whom the future is present, must all the while clearly foresee to be 
not of an abiding character. ‘This perplexity however may be avoided 
for the present, as not directly pertaining to the matter in hand. be 
it assumed (what scarcely any one will dispute) that a state of justifica- 
tion is, while it continues, a state of salvation likewise, and let the 
term faith next come under consideration. 

What then shall we describe faith to be, but a hearty belief in God 
the Father, the original Maker of all things; and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, delivered to death for our offences, and raised again for our justi- 
fication; and in the Holy Spirit, sent down by him, or at his interces- 
sion, to convert and sanctify his people? It will very much simplify 


our subject to admit in common this, or some other like definition of 


faith: and considering that both Apostles assert the doctrine of justifi- 
cation mainly thereby, we have surely reason to suppose that they use 
the term in one common meanin The works by which also (saith 
the one Apostle) and those without which (saith the other) a man is 


justified, are, if we regard the turn of the sentence, what probably 


differ in their nature. It is not easy to conceive more than one faith 
by which a man can make any approach towards justification under 


the Gospel ; but the faith mentioned by St. James is only said to be 


insufficient of itself wi hout the addition of works: we should suppose 
it right then, a true faith, so far as it goes, and deficient or useless 
merely because ste pping short of certain works essential by divine 
appointment to the perfection of it. St. James primarily, though to 
appearance less exclusively than St. Paul, asserts the necessity of faith. 


Had he written that a man is justilied by faith and not by works only, 
it would have been inconsistent with the pre-eminence of faith; but as 
the passage stands, he evide ntly had in view a faith which should be 
worthy to rank before works (even the works which he intended) 
albeit not effectual to justification without them. He agrees with his 
VOL. IX. NO, X. 1 1 
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brother Paul in ascribing the highest place to faith, and seems to differ 
from him simply by associating with it certain works concerning 
which we may now proceed to inquire. 

Let therefore the works of the law, excluded by St. Paul, compre- 
hend all the works which, had man continued upright, would have 
been due from him to God and his fellow-creatures,— works whereby 
his own righteousness might have been established, and doing which 
he should have lived in them as a being not obnoxious to condemna- 
tion ;—let these (however enacted as a part of our duty also since the 
fall) be the works without which St. Paul concludes a man to be justi- 
fied; and let the works by which, in conjunction with faith, St. James 
declares a man is justified, be those, and only those, which are pre- 
scribed to us as guilty creatures, who have nothing to confide in, save 
the mercy of God revealed to us by his incarnate Word—the works, 
t. e. or righteousness of faith. 

The former part of the chapter from St. James coincides with this 
scheme of interpretation. [lis line of argument tends decidedly to 
exclude from justification the works which we have supposed to be 
excluded by St. Paul. Verses 8, 9, 10, 11, constitute the royal law 
(Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself) the cause of our need 
rather than the means to us of justification; and verses 14, 15, 16, 17, 
expressly shut out the works of clothing the naked and feeding the 
hungry, unless any prefer to contend that the reasonableness of a 
doctrine may be exemplified by itself. In these last-mentioned verses 
it is plainly the intention of the Apostle to expose the futility of an 
inoperative faith, by the futility of an inoperative benevolence. As 
benevolence without corresponding works is confessedly of no avail, 
such also (he infers) is faith without the works of faith— even dead, 
being alone. Further, respecting verse 18, where he writes, “a mai 
may say, shew me thy faith without thy works, and I will shew thee 
my faith by my works,” however it should be granted that a neg/ect of 
any kind of good works argues a deficiency of faith, there are certainly 
many kinds (not excepting works of benevolence) which, so far from 
decidedly evincing the faith of those who perform them, are often set in 
opposition to, or as substitutes for faith by irreligious and mere worldly 
characters : and in verse 20, even the faith which might suffice for an 
upright creature in the One God of Nature is put as it were aside 
from the argument, since in fa//en creatures it can only excite terror 
instead of leading to any good result. In order to come acceptably 
unto God, we must believe that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him, notwithstanding their natural corruption and guilt: otherwise 
to believe in him is merely to dread and hate him; the which faith we 
are again admonished is dead, because it can produce nothing save 
despair.* 


* The reasoning in the foregoing paragraph seems to us open to observation. The 
Apostle James nowhere says that faith without the works of faith is dead, as if he con- 
sidered certain works in particular the evidence of a right faith, We deny, too, the 
inference drawn from verses 14, 15, 16, and 17 The Apostle says, as a benevolent 
disposition is of no avail, without its appropriate works, so is a faith dead without 
works, éavy uy) épya xn. Now we see no inconsistency in supposing that the 


same works, which are the evidence and proof of a benevolent disposition, may also 































































































cannot at all be defended against the imputations of unnatural cruelty 
and treason, except by the 


other character than that 


have merited condemnation, and hoping to lay hold on mercy only by 


an tmplicit submission to 


referred to have acted as they did; the one having virtually slain his 
own offspring for a sacrifice, and the other having prepared a way for 
the desolation of her country. ‘These works are any thing rather than 
commendable or to be approved in the judgment of the natural man, 
insomuch that even believers would condemn a person who should now 
imitate them, unless he could shew that the Lord had specially bidden 
him. They form too integral a part of faith to be brouglit at all into 
competition or comparison with it, except for their mutual defence and 
exaltation. None could ever point at these, and say with a spirit of 


unbelief or indifference, 


He can’t be wrong whose hife is in the right: 
more easily might they be adduced as examples of the evil effects of 
faith upon the feelings and interests of humanity ; he can’t be right (it 


would rather occur to the 


And nearly the same may be observed regarding those numerous 
specimens of faith made perfect by works contained in the 11th chapter 
to the Hebrews. What have we there presented to us besides acts of 
faith in the threats or promises of God, of a kind for which there 
could have been no occasion had man kept his jirst estate, and running 


counter not merely to the 


habits, and in certain points, to the natural reason of mankind. 


These however (it may 


nary cases. Still, therefore, we have to discern the works, by which if 
what hath been advanced be correct, the frith of believers is ordinarily 


made perfect. 


To begin accordingly “ ab ovo,” (since our inquiry turns principally 


upon faith, though works 


pursuing it,) the faith whic 


be the evidence of a right faith. Doubtless there are some works which are pecu- 
liar to a Christian faith. In the 


cution, the confession of the faith 


of a Christian of the present 
same princip’e, the work, whates 
and fatherless be visited in their 


world, for Christ’s sake; nay, if h 


he works a work of faith. In 
versal principle, which ennobles, 
illa, cui tot et tanta tribuuntur in 


est. Suo enim ambitu omnia Christic 
Opera omnia, Harmonia Apostolica 


But the instances of justification by works, which are adduced in 
the following verses, render the matter yet more clear as above stated. 
Ye see (writes the Apostk 
not by faith only. In what then does he give us to see this?) Why 
in Abraham offering up his son Isaac, and in Rahab receiving and 
contriving the escape of the Israelitish spies—works, both of them 
respecting God alone, and which, so far from appearing naturally good, 


e give but a cup of cold water in the name ofa disciple, 


hort it is incorrect to distinguish works; faith is a uni- 
t were, the most inconsiderable acts. ‘ Fides enim 
N. T. pro unica ac simplici virtute n quaqram sumenda 
ine pietatis opera comprehendit.”’—Geo. Bulli S. T. P. 


Faith and Works. 


how that a man is justified by works, and 


sanction of his revealed will. Surely in no 
of fallen creatures, knowing themselves to 


the divine instructions, could the persons 


sceptic) whose life is thus evidently wrong. 


crimes and vices but to the affections and 


be alleged) are all more or less extraordi- 


be the term most frequently employed in : 
1 the New Testament prescribes, is faith in 


first ages of che Church, amidst the fires of perse- 

was a most convincing proof of sincerity; the faith 
y not tried by this test, but wherever there is the 
r it may be, is equally a work of faith. If the widows 
affliction, if a man keep himself unspotted from the 


p. 11. fol. ed. 1703.—Ep 
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Fuith and Wor l Ss. 


Him who justifies the ungodly :—a point this of primary importance ; 
for ‘*to him that worketh not, (saith St. Paul) but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness,” 

implying a direct opposition between faith in God under that character, 
and the hope of justification in any sense by works such as may be 
naturally approved amongst men. ‘thus believing, a man_ stands 
divested in his own esteem of all native righteousness preparatory to 
his investiture with the righteousness of God. He ceases from his 
former works, done at the impulse of flesh and blood, which now 
appear to him nothing worth, and presents himself vacant or in readi- 
ness to observe implicitly the lively oracles of Scripture. Yet is he 
not hereby alone justified without certain answerable works significant 
of such his state and disposition, the which, in order to distinguish 
them from works of native piety and morality, may be called works of 
institution. ‘This phrase will readily be understood to mean works not 
originally commended to us by ! inherent beauty or fitness, but only 
incumbent upon us because prescribed by divine authority ;—works to 
whic h, in the outs *t, we had no other motive or oblig ration than that God 
hath ordained them with a promise of his blessing to such as will thereby 
testify their faith in his Gospel. The first now of these we may 
reckon to be an oral confession of the faith. ‘ Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law, that the man which doeth those 
things shall live by them: but the righteousness which is of faith 
speaketh on this wise; if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation.” 
Here a confession with the mough of Jesus Christ is contrasted by St. 
Paul with the righteousness of the law, and declared contributive, with 
a hearty belief in him as raised from the dead for our justification, to 
save the person by whom it shall be made. Likewise we may remem- 
ber our Lord himself to have proclaimed, ‘‘ whosoever shall confess me 
before men, him will I also confess before my Father which is in 
heaven : "—a promise equivalent to one of justification, for it is impos- 
sible to imagine that he will confess a man, and not at the same time 
present him faultless before his Father's throne. ‘The next work by 
which a Christian’s faith is made perfect, and which therefore helps to 
justify him, is baptism :—as our Lord also taughit his Apostles, “he 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ;” and St. Peter saline: 
quently affirmed “the like figure whereunto (i. e. to the saving of 
Noah and his family by water) baptism doth now save us.” ‘Then 
succeeds a partaking in the body and blood of our Redeemer at his 
table. This also upon his own authority may be set forth in the light 
of a justifying work—of a work conducive to life, and indispensible to 
the pi rfecting of faith; ‘ Verily verily I say unto you, except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you: Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath eternal life, 
and I will raise him up at the last day.” It is not overlooked that 
the appropriation of these, and other similar verses in the same chi apter, 
to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, has been called in question ; 
but unless we can imagine the institution of that sacrament to have 


















































Faith and Works. 625 
been a mere after-thought, they must surely have been spoken with a 
view to it, and may accordingly be cited as applicable to the subject 
without limitation or reserve. By these acts, then, or works, viz. 
a confession of faith in Christ, and an observance of the Sacraments 
which he hath ordained; by these (to which we might add any post- 
ponement of things not in themselves dishonest to the paramount claims 
of his kingdom), is a man justified, according to St. James, and not by 
faith only. A few words by way of conclusion will suffice to vindicate 
and explain the excellence of this doctrine in its bearing upon the cha- 
racters of mankind. 

‘They who contend for good works in general, as conditions of justi- 
fication, and they who reject them altogether, except as fruits and 
evidences thereof, will have thcir respective objections to the above. 
Yet the opinions of both have, to a certain extent, been upheld. 
Works, described as works of institution, or acts of faith, have been 

t forth most complet ly on the footing of conditions ; while works of 
love (of piety t.e. and charity) have no less completely been excluded. 
Should both however unite in the accusation that a system of religious 
formality has been preferred above what ought to stan 1 before it, such 
a charge may truly be denied. Works of love, by the clearest rules 
both of reason and scripture, must be separate from and subsequent to 
justification: we cannot, while children of wrath, love God or our 
neighbour for his sake. But being justified without these, we have 
peace with God: we love him because he first loved us, thence in due 
order become sensible of our obligations to love one another. Piety 
and charity, or rather the works connected with them, are thus consti- 
tuted necessary evidences of faith mith its works, in agreement with 
what is written by St. John; ‘“ We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren: he that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death :—if we love one another, God dwelieth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us.” Also be it noted, that by our hypo- 
thesis the works for which we have been arguing are not meré ly formal 
or hypocritical, but seals (as it were) or visible signs of faith in the 
heart. It is not less unfair than common, in comparing works of faith 
with works of love, to forget or deny the principle of the former, and 
confidently to assume the sincerity of the latter. Whereas, let both be 
supposed equally sound, and works of faith, so far from deserving to 
be called heartless or unprofitable, will appear worthy to hold, in order 
at least, the first place. Considered as acts expressive of self-abase-~ 
ment, of implict confidence in the revealed mercy, and of entire sub- 
mission to the righteousness of God, they are the only beginning or 
foundation of perfection in fallen man. By the law of faith which they 
constitute, boasting is for ever excluded, and the justified sinner goeth 
forth in the strength of the Lord God, making mention of his right- 
eousness only, and having r spect unto all his commandments.* 


Cid. 


* Our readers will not be sorry to have before them the conclusion of Bishop Bull :— 
“Summa hee est: rejicit a justificatione Apostolus Paulus opera; 1. ritualia, qua lex 
ceremonialis preescripsit; 2. moralia, que nativis hominum viribus in statu sive legis, 


sive mere nature fiunt, ante et citra gratiam Evangelii; 3. Judaica, sive futilem illam 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC 





EMANCIPATION. 


Mr. Epiror.—Nothing is more unaccountable, at least to the minds 
of plain men, than the changes of opinion which fr quently take place 
in public and ey men. The time was . and that time is by no means 
distant, when the most determined whig would not have dared to pro- 
pose what is called Roman Catholic I;mancipation, without, at the 
same time, demanding the most ample securities for the Protestant 
Establishment both in Church and State. ‘The nation has suffered so 
much from the encroachments of popery, and the majority of the 
nation is so justly convinced of the encroaching spirit of papists, as 
to impart to our constitution a permanent jealousy of the court of 
Rome, and of all our fellow-subjects who bear allegiance to that court: 
and so perfectly just and constitutional is this jealousy, as to induce 
me to maintain, as an indubitable fact, that no set of men can conduct 
the government of this country safely and honourably without being 

actuated by this constitutional jealousy. I am no enemy to papists 
personally. Were I a legislator, I would enter into the discussion of 
their claims with the most pr rfect impartiality ; but then I would endea- 
vour to secure (what is by no means common, even among the leading 
disputants,) a little sober knowledge of the subject in discussion. If 
the result of such discussion, founded in | rfect knowledge of the 
question in all its bearings, were to grant the whole or a part of the 
claims of our Romish fellow-subjects, I will venture to assert, that no 
man thus properly informed on the subject, would dare to propose 
this grant without the ample st securities. Nay, I am inclined to main- 
tain, that the Roman Catholics themselves would not, in such circum- 
stances, dare to demand theif claims without first furnishing the 


amplest securities. The truth is, that certain noisy demagogues have 


rendered some of our statesm n, anda small portion of our population, 

‘ ‘ \ 

their dupes, chiefly because those statesmen, and that small portion of 
; ; , 

the nation who agree with them, know very little, and care absolutely 


nothing, about ré ligion in any form. ‘I he me rits of the question are 
t 


thus thrown into utter oblivion, and the object is to carry it by the 
incessant cry of ignorance and violence, which never fail ultimately to 
operate conviction on those weak minds whose opinions are uniformly 
guided by the sounds which most frequently reach their ears. 

There is not a usurpation in human history which displays in every 
respect more revolting features than the usurpation of the see of Rome: 
and whilst our demagogues and our statesmen and others, who are 
their dupes, would dissemble, or are ignorant of the fact, it is fully 


acknowledged in all its details in Roman Catholic countries, in which 


justitiam, quam docuerunt Judzeorum Magistri; 4. denique universa a Christo Mediatore 
divulsa, queque sud vi vel citra respectum ad fcedus gratia, Christi sanguine stabilitum, 
saluéein sempilernam assequerentur. Neque ex hujusmodi operibus ulla adstruit Jacobus, 
ut ex tota ejus epistola manifestum est. E contra opera moralia, ex gratia Evange ii pro- 





fecta, vi feederis evangelici ad wternam hominis justificationem ac salutem efficaciter 
valere, atque omnino esse necessaria, non tantum non negat Paulus, sed et in eo fere 
totus est, ut evincat. Atque hoc unum illud est, quod contendit Jacobus. Harmonia 
Apostolica. Geo. Bulli S. T. P. Opera omnia, fol. p. 109. ed. 1703. —Eb. 
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the most effectual steps which circumstances permit have been long 
taken to resist and restrain it. It is remarkable, too, that when the 
court of Rome is efficiently resisted, its tyrannical pretensions are 


easily restrained; though, if there is any cessation of vigilance or 
vigour, they are instantly brought forward again in all their original 
force. The personal character of the Pope has a very slight influence 
on the policy of the court of Rome. Benedict XIV. was seriously 
disposed to introduce various useful reforms, both at home and with 
reference to his foreign relations. He was arrested in his generous 
course by the threat that he would be instantly cognosced, and placed 
for security in a strait waistcoat. Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) deter- 
mined to get rid of those dangerous attendants on the papacy, who 
were chiefly of the predominant order of the Jesuits. He abolished 
the order, and if he had survived, he was determined to follow up this 
abolition by many other important and salutary reforms. He was 
immediately arrested in his generous course by poison, of which no 
man will entertain the slightest doubt, who will take the trouble to 
refer to the life of Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, by De Potter, 
at Brussels, 1826, (2d edit.) and to the authorities therein referred to. 

The Jesuits were abolished as a public and authorized order ; but 
they, and the gross superstitions of which they were the authors and the 
abettors, continued their influence; and, in particular, they never ceased 
to dominate at Rome, and to direct in effect, by their secret influence, 
all the leading and characteristic movements of the court of Rome. 
The life of the Bishop of Pistoia furnishes some very important facts 
on this head which cannot be contested, because the original documents 
which support them are distinctly referred to. Besides the Life, L have, 
in Italian, (1796,) Reflections in Defence of M. Scipio de Ricci and of 
his Synod of Pistoia on the Bull Avctorem Five1, published against 
him by Pius VI. The work commences with preliminary reflections 
on the characteristic marks of true and false prophets. ‘These are 
exposed on grounds distinctly scriptural. Having exhibited the marks 
which distinguish the true and false professors of religion, the author 
considers the case of the Jewish priesthood, sects and teachers during 
the period of our Lord’s life and ministry ; and after pointing out the 
presumption, the vices and the judicial blindness of the masters of the 
temple and leaders of the synagogue, he finds in every characteristic 
particular the same spirit, a similar conduct, and equal blindness in 
the leading counsellors and censors of the court of Rome, the same 
avarice, ambition and worldly-mindedness, the same opposition to 
every effort of reformation, and the same disposition to persecute and 
punish that purity of principle and practice which their vices and their 
prejudices render hateful to them. ‘he author calls the sect which 
he exposes, as dominating in the court of Rome, Molinists. The name 
matters little. Whoever will take the trouble of inquiry, will cer- 
tainly find that the Jesuit faction has never ceased to influence that 
secret council, which is in fact the master of Rome. The spirit sur- 
vived the abolition of the order, and preserved its secret influence, 
where that influence is in fact most fatal. 

All the world (says the Author of the Reflections) knows that a few years 
back the Bishop of Pistoia, anxious to reform his diocese, and to remove at least 
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in part that torrent of abuses and superstitions which disgrace and inundate the 
whole church, called a synod of his clergy, and in synod made various regula- 
tions with regard to dogmatic doctrines, to morality and to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline; reducing the doctrine to the Augustinian syste m, to the gx S| el and to 
tradition; and conforming the dis¢ ipline, in part, to the practice of the primitive 
church, so far as the circumstances of the times would permit. An undertaking 
of so much zeal and courage, seemed entitled to the approbation of the chiet 
pastor of the church: but inasmuch as in the said synod, the Roman usur- 
pations were not respected and the Molinist inventions were reproved, instead 
of congratulations and encomiums, the syp xd and its supporters met from 
Rome with nothing but censures and proscriptions. If the Bishop of Pistoia, 
instead of labouring to reform his diocese, had devoted himself to enjoy the 
revenues of his church, and dissipate, in luxury, society and amusement, his 
patrimony with the affectation of splendid living, as is the case with so many 
of his brethren, without bestowing any attention on bis fiock, he would neither 
have been reproved nor molested by any one; but having made war on the 
mass of existing abuses, he has disturbed a nest of wasps, and excited the cry 
of so many who are interested in t buses by him exposed. In short, his 
waspish enemies would have him in their ra e to pass for a wolf devouring 


} 


the flock, and not for a true shepherd. He is hesides accused of inflexible ob- 


stinacy in his sentiments, &« The compliment is exceedingly becoming and 
respectful towards a Bishop, whose « f fault consists in bis being an Anti- 
molinist in doctrine, and as pporter of the Gallican maxims on the matter of 
church discipline. I¢ is already» yages since the court of Rome resolutely set 
tisel/ to vulify und tra Hj Le under foot t enerable E iscop l character. 


The papal usurpations and superstitions have been maintained and 
propagated both at home and abroad, by the various armies of monks, 
or regulars, as they are called, who, exempted in their respective 
dioceses from episcopal jurisdiction, have universally impaired and 
impeded the just exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, and have directly 
paved the way for those antieepiscopal principles and sects which 
followed the Reformation. ‘The regulars are essentially schismatics; 
they look to the Roman see as the only jurisdiction to which they owe 
submission and respect ; and by authority from that see, they interfere at 
will with the duty of the parochial clergy, without regarding the rights 
of the local pastor, or the jurisdiction of his diocesan. In two Domi- 
nican nunneries, in the diocese of Pistoia and Prato, the most disgusting 
dissolution of morals prevailed, under the sanction of monks and con- 
fessors of the same order. ‘The Bishop Ricci exposed those enor- 
mities, and laboured with a zeal becoming a Christian prelate to 
punish and restrain them. ‘The facts were incontrovertible, and the 
proofs beyond the reach of cavil. ‘The crime in the eyes of the court 
of Rome, however, consisted not in the dissolute morals and odious 
principles of the monks and nuns, but in the pious and Christian zeal 
of the bishop who exposed those impurities, that he might restrain 
them, and that he might effectually reform the societies which they had 
so essentially corrupted. All this bishop’s efforts of reform were 
clearly within the limits of his duty, and no otherwise affected the 
church at large than as the activity and the purity of his zeal were a 
reproach to the careless bishops and lukewarm pastors of other 
districts. ‘That Ricci should be persecuted by Pius VI. is not at all 
wonderful, inasmuch as that once lauded Pontiff was, in every sense of 
the terms, a poor and a contemptible creature. It is much more remark- 
able, that the good bishop was also persecuted by Pius VII. who, as 
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a man, a scholar and a Christian, was a vastly superior person to his 
predecessor. This is still more remarkable, when we reflect that 
Pius VITI., when Bishop of Immola, was intimately acquainted with his 
brother of Pistoia, and personally approved in effect his proceedings in 
his diocese. The minister of this severity, on the part of the new 
Pontiff, was the Cardinal Gonsalvi, who enjoyed the general reputation 
of being a man of more liberal views than papal secretaries of state 
generally are. ‘This remarkable fact comes in aid of my general 
position, which is, that the personal character of the Pope, and, I may 
add, of the Pope's prime minister, affects not at all the practical tyranny 
of the court of Rome, which is moved by a power over which the 
Pope, personally, has very little control, and, in extreme cases, not 
the slightest. 

De Potter’s Life of Ricci is by no means well written, and the author 
is evidently an infidel, which is the frequent consequence amidst 
surrounding corruption and superstition. The three volumes, how- 
ever, furnish very valuable materials on the state of the Church in 
Tuscany, and of the important reforms which were attempted by the 
Bishop of Pistoia, and supported by his sovereign, the Grand Duke 
Leopold. ‘They merit particular attention, in that they expose, by 
undeniable facts, the unchanged and unchangeable spirit of the court 
of Rome, and indicate, at the same time, in what way that spirit may 
be restrained. Leopold’s measures, and Ricci’s reforms supported by 
him, excited unbounded indignation at Rome; but all opposition 
(except that of sevret intrigue, which readily allied itself to faction 
artfully excited among the people,) was suppressed, while the sovereign 
authority stood in the firm attitude o1 independence, not to be con- 
trolled by the thunders of the Vatican. ‘This was merely yielding to 
the necessity of circumstances; and the resolution of those spiritual 
tyrants remained firm, to resume their constrained power the moment 
that the sovereign authority should lessen its vigilance or lose its 
power. Leopold’s advancement to the empire removed from Tuscany 
his personal vigilance, and his death soon after exposed his favourite 
Tuscany to the most painful reaction, and the excellent Bishop of 
Pistoia to the vindictive persecution of that court, which never forgets 
nor forgives, nor yields a principle nor a claim, except with the ulti- 
mate view of recovery by some favourable change of circumstances. 

I am persuaded that an attentive perusal of Ricci’s Life, and of the 
documents annexed to it, will convince every impartial reader that the 
claims of the Roman Catholics cannet be granted, with justice to the 
people, nor with safety to the constitution, without securities; and these 
securities, when they are arranged and granted, must be maintained 
with vigilance and vigour, or the insidious court of Rome, and her no 
less insidious satellites, regular and secular, will advance their original 
claims to the dominion which they held previous to the Reformation. 
I am no enemy to the Roman Catholics personally; but let us not 
resign the power which we possess, in law and in equity, of protecting 
ourselves; and let us not rashly yield to them the privileges which 
they claim, unless they yield to us the securities to which we are 
entitled. All civil and social privileges are subject to restraint, and 
are conferred with conditions, without attention to which we should 
VOL. IX. NO. X. 4M 
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frequently interfere with the rights and privileges of our neighbours. 
If the Roman Catholics are sincerely disposed to respect the rights 
and privileges of their Protestant brethren, they will be eager to yield 
more, perhaps, than we should require. But if they look forward to 
the re-establishment of their own Church, we must resist their injustice 
at every hazard, and the rather, in that we shall unquestionably find it 
connected with a transfer of civil property, at least in Ireland, and 
probably also in Britain. There is nothing to fear, if we make 
ourselves masters of the subject in discussion, and if we continue 
vigilant and vigorous. But there is extreme danger in the factious 
cry of ignorance, aided as it is by the nervous timidity of some, and 
the utter indifference of others. ‘That an attempt will be made .to 
carry the question by surprise, is at least probable. The cry of faction 
has ceased for the time, evidently in the confident expectation. I 
sincerely wish to the Roman Catholics every thing good to which they 
are entitled; but before we ourselves yield up all or any of those 
privileges to which we are entitled, let us be well assured that justice 
requires the surrender, and that its expediency will be universally felt. 
1 am, Sir, your constant reader, 
Nota Bene. 
— oe 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Epvrror.—In resuming the task of presenting to your numerous 
readers some account of the American Episcopacy, I have been led, by 
the peculiar interest which the diocese of Ohio has excited in this 
country, to revert, in the first instance, to the circumstances of that 
diocese. ‘The whole American Church presents (what must ever 
excite a strong sympathy in every Christian mind) the struggles and 
difficulties attendant upon the first planting of sacred institutions, 
though sanctioned, as those now alluded to are, by divine authority 
and apostolical usage. But difficulties, like wants, are relative, and 
small or great only by comparison. And in the western settlements, 
these were so overwhelming on the first organization of the diocese, 
that it is hardly too great a distinction bestowed on characteristic merit 
to say, that probably few bishops would have surmounted the dis- 
couragements with which the primitive and most devoted Chase has 
successfully contended. But exactly in proportion to the knowledge 
of these, which we owe to his appeal to the mother Church for aid, 
will now be our gratification in looking at the event, which has so 
signally crowned the endeavours of his British friends and supporters, 
carrying their prospects of future good far beyond what they con- 
templated, to the whole western continent. In 1823, the Rev. Amos 
Baldwin, a clergyman of the diocese of New York, in an Address to 
the Episcopal Churches of the Atlantic States (published in the Phila- 
delphia Recorder of October in that year), thus alludes to this im- 
portant subject :— 

Churchmen have removed from all the Atlantic states into most parts of the 
western states. These are sighing in their new habitations for the pleasant 
things of Zion which they left, and mourning over the saddening prospects of 
their rising families; or have lost all sensibility on the one subject most 
important to them, as accountable and immortal creatures, and need to be 
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awakened from their spiritual lethargy. There is a wide field in the west, which 
is rapidly extending on every side, inviting culture from our hands, and 
promising a rich harvest and abounding glory to Him whose blessing giveth 


the increase. 


There may be, there must be, toils and sacrifices in cultivating 


these new fields; but those who enter into them shall reap no little satisfaction 
here in witnessing the success of their labours, and glory hereafter in the 


presentation of the fruits of their toils before God in heaven. 


But the inducing a few Clergymen to remove into the western states is not 


the principal object of this Address. 


The planting of a Church in any country 


must be by foreign ministers: but the watering of a Church therein—its preser- 
vation and increase—must be by the labours of domestic ministers; men who 
have been brought up and educated in the country where the Church exists. 
To this obervation the most serious attention of the reader is solicited. Cast 
ydtr eye over the history or present state of the Church, and you will see 


sufficient proofs of its truth. 


Make the attempt to induce a certain number of 


Clergymen to remove into the western states, and you will perceive the neces- 
sity of there being provision made for the education of young men resident in those 


states, for effecting the 
lasting preservation of the Church there. 


In a subsequent part of the Address, Mr. B. says, 


in contemplation— the extensive founding and 


Were there no seminaries of general literature in the western states, a few 
gentlemen’s sons would be sent to the eastern colleges; but how, in that case, 
would literature languish in the west! and how few young men of those states 
will be prepared for the sacred ministry, if no theological seminaries shall be 


formed there! 


[ am fully aware of the magnitude of the contemplated object, 


which I ata free to avow has its origin in my own mind,) and of the probable 


difficulties of attaining it. 
Thus this intelligent clergyman wrote in 1823, 
that year we saw Bishop Chase in England. 
a Theological Seminary for his own diocese of Ohio. 
institution Mr. B., in the same Address, says, 
The Institution will be a perennial sprir 


But neither appal my mind. 


November of 


His object then was 
And of such an 


sending out its pure fertilizing 


waters into every part of those lands, and making glad the cities of our God. 
And over how large and interesting a section of the American empire will the 


waters of that healing fountain flow! 


Look on the map of America, and com- 


pare the Western states—Transalpine America—with the rest of our rising 


empire. 


Observe the facilities of intercourse in the mighty rivers that wash the 


western parts of Pennsylvania, Virginia, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Suppose a Theological Semi- 
nary established near Cincinnati, how great the facilities of visiting it from 


every part of the western states, and some of the southern 
great would be the blessings flowing 
those extensive and fertile reg 


2 


is 800 miles; 


St. Anthony, a distance of 2000 miles. 


x from it to the numerous 

From Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Ohio 
and the Mississif pi is navigated from its mouth to the fall of 
From the Missouri also, the Arkansaw, 


How many and 
people living in 


and other large rivers, on which our brethren are fixing their habitations, behold 
hen) > 


the numerous people, who will in every succeeding age receive inestimable 
benefits from the founding of a Theological Seminary in the west, and you will 


see that an institution there will 


be above all price. 


All these advantages does this intelligent writer anticipate from the 


establishment of a seat of clerical learning only. 


What then must have 


been his joy, if he has lived to see not only the Theological Seminary 
first contemplated by the Bishop, but a gen¢ ral Literary Institution also 
on the same hallowed spot, in which the laity of the diocese may receive 
all the benefits of classical and scientific education, in union with sound 


religious principle ! That the latter is cultivated with due and propor- 
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tionate attention, we have some evidence in the sentiments of the Right 
Rev. President of the College, expressed in a letter to Lord Kenyon: 

When I consider the vast population in the west of our country,—a population 
every day increasing, and likely to increase even to the extent and denseness 
of the inhabitants of China ;—that all these may be influenced either to good or 
bad courses, either to Christianity or Heathenism, according to the nature 
and tendency of our public institutions of learning ;—I cannot but feel the awful 
responsibility of our present charge, and am incited devoutly to implore the 
special direction of the heavenly will, that all our inceptive steps may promote, 
instead of opposing, the kingdom of the Redeemer. If we now begin a College, 
as Bishop Horne and Jones, and such as they, would have it begun, on the basis 
of pure Christianity; if we make it so that the Holy Scriptures shall hold the 
first station in the Temple of Science, and with their genial rays illumine the 
minds of all our pupils; then we may hope that God will lift up the light of a 
his countenance upon us, and make us “comely as Jerusalem, beautiful as 
Tirzah, and terrible to the enemies of truth as an army with banners.” It is not 
intended to extinguish the lamps of heathen literature, but to outshine them by 
the spl ndor of the Sun of righteousness 

The situation of the College is one of the best that can be conceived 
for carrying into successful operation the design of its founders. 
Knox County, in which it is placed, is very near the centre of the State, 
and is rapidly improving in every respect. From the site of the 
buildings, elevated about 200 feet above the surrounding land, a beau- 
tiful prospect is presented, extending several miles in every direction. 
No situation, it is said, in all the west, could be selected more free from 
the ordinary causes of disease, or affording better security for health ; 
and it is of easy access in every direction. One of the first consider- 
ations with every parent, in removing his sons from his own imme- 
diate and personal observation, in order to their education, should be 
to select a situation where their morals will be guarded by wholesome 
regulations. The plan of Kenyon College recommends itself in this 
respect. The following sentiments on the subject were suggested by 
Bishop Chase to his Convention, and have been adopted into the regu- 
lations of the Institution: 

By placing our Seminary on lands which it possesses for some distance 
round, we shall have, aud if we choose, we may exercise, a power as effectual 
as salutary, by right of soil, to prevent the evils which otherwise the best col- 
legiate laws often cannot cure. Here this much desired mean of preventing 
such evils is now before you. Put your Seminary on your own domain; be 
owners of the soil on which you dwell, and let the tenure of every lease and 
deed depend upon the expre ssed condition, that nothing detrimental to the 
morals and studies of youth be allowed on the premises. This condition, while 
it secures good men for the first settlers, will ensure them such for ever; and, 
in so doing, will close up the greatest, widest, and most fatal avenues to vice. 





Another part of the plan of the College cannot fail to secure for it a 
large share of public attention and approbation ; viz. the very reduced 
prices at which education can be obtained. This alone, in a new 
eountry, where the distinction of rich and poor are hardly perceived, 
and few are able to incur the cost of public education in any of the 
colleges already established, will secure for it an increased number of 
pupils. A candidate for orders is educated in the seminary at fifty 
dollars per annum, a member of the college at seventy, and a grammar- 
school pupil at sixty; and this includes all expenses, except stationery, 
books, and clothing 
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We glory in these reduced prices, (says the President in his Address to the 
Convention.) And though it is necessary that the boarding department be made 
to defray its own expenses, yet, conscientiously looking to the good of the 
public, especially of those worthy young men who are destitute of the means of 
obtaining advanced learning, the very nature of our plan, of having our insti- 
tution in the country surrounded by our own domain, abourding in every 
necessary of life, gives us reason to expect that these prices can always be kept 
at their present unexampled and almost incredibly reduced rate. 

The documents which have reached England with respect to this 
most interesting Institution, would supply much more matter for your 
readers at this time: but we must not overlook other parts of the 
Union, from which 

Very satisfactory evidence is afforded of the very natural tendency of the 
institutions of the Church, and of conscientious adherence to her primitive and 
evangelical order, to promote the interests of true gospel piety, and, with them, 
the glory of the Saviour, and the spiritual and etern ls good of his people.— 
New York Convention Journal for 1823 

In the former part of this statement, some account was given of the 
inestimable institution of the General Theological Seminary in this 
diocese, which has received English aid of a pecuniary kind, and the 
permanent support of which is effectually secured by a legacy of nearly 
80,000 dollars. ‘The Church, in every part of the Union, is interested 
in the welfare of this institution; and the eastern states have hitherto 
wanted no other source of a successive supply of episcopal ministers. 
The learned and zealous Bishop has, since his return from this country, 
published two volumes of Sermons, from which many have derived 
great edification, distinguished, as they undoubtedly are, by abundant 
knowledge , sound judgment, and warm piety. A ‘single sermon from 
the same author, comparing the two churches and the two countries, 
has not been equally acceptable, and most persons have wished it had 
not been brought before the public, especially in an English edition. 
We cannot be reasonably supposed to be open to the conviction, that 
the Federal Constitution in America, which only tolerates Christianity, 


is more favourable to its ultimate furtherance, or present welfare, or 
more in unison with the principles which we have imbibed from Scrip- 
ture, than the English constitution which supports it, and provides for 
its ministers. And among the causes to — the Right Reverend 
author ascribes the assumed superiority of the American clergy, that 
of the certificate of qualifications for orders, is somewhat unfairly 
brought forward; at least, it should not be stated as that which has 
no parallel or equivalent in this church, in which the testimonial re- 
quired by three beneficed clergymen is equally full and significant ; 
and this is overlooked by the Bishop in his sermon. It may, perhaps, 
be lamented, that in each Church the document to be produced to the 
diocesan is a prepared one, and that the office of the certifier of 
character and principles is only that of signing lis own name. 

In the diocese of Connecticut, where England has also had the op- 
portunity of contributing a library and philosophic: il apparatus towards 
an Episcopal College, the pious Bishop (T.C. Brownell, D.D.) has 
published an edition of the American Liturgy, entitled “ The Family 
Prayer Book,” of which the following testimony is given in an Ame- 


rican Review : 
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The history which this work gives of the origin of the customs and observances 
of our Church, and the explanation of their design, the elucidation of the 
arguments by which its doctrines are supported, and, above all, the spirit of 
piety which runs through it, the constant exhibition of the truths of the Gospel, 
and the illustration of the tendency of the several parts of our Liturgy to 
promote a devout spirit and a holy life, render it exceedingly valuable to all 
who would maintain our excellent ** form of doctrine,” and would make it the 


means of promoting the ** power of godliness” in their own hearts. 


From the diocese of South Carolina, mentioned in the former state- 
ment, a very recent communication has been made to a venerable 
minister of our Church, who, fortuna ely for the interests of pure 
Christianity, as the result has proved, published an English edition of 
the Sermons of a distinguished American bishop. How gratefully 
this compliment to their very revered diocesan, and the disinterested 
remittance of all the profits to the Society for advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South Carolina (who published the American edition,) is felt 
in that diocese, is strongly evidenced by the subjoine d letter, the filial 
spirit of which, on the part of the American Church towards the 
Church of England, would increase and confirm, if it were possible, 
the corresponding one, which has long been cherished and exemplified, 
and that in a continually increasing degree, by the venerable and 
affectionate parent. 

To tHe Rev. Georcre Gaskin, D.D. 
United States of America, Charleston, South Carolina, July 22, 1827. 

Rev. ano pear Sir.—The Protestant Episcopal Society for the advance- 
ment of Christianity in South Carolina would be altogether unworthy of the 
station they hold, were they not deeply sensible of the debt of gratitude due to 


t 
themselves, by the diocese of South Carolina, and indeed by the Epis- 


’ 


you by 
< Church throughout our union. The liberal and benevolent zeal displayed 


opal 
in projecting and completing the republication in England of the Sermons of 
Bishop Dehon, entitle you and the gentlemen concerned with you, to our most 
grateful acknowledgments. It is a satisfaction to know, that whilst you have 
conferred on the diocese of South Carolina this signal favour and honour, you 
have subserved, we trust, in a good degree, the dignity and interests of the 
Episcopal Church in | ngland and Americ ugh we can venture to 
form vo judgment of the extent to which the iy have been benefited 
in your country, by the reprinting of Dehon’s Sermons there, we may be per- 


J 
i 





mitted to view it as OI! step towards the repayment of that debt of oy ititude, 
which the Protestant Episcopal ¢ hurch of these United States owes to the 
Church of England, “ for her first foundation, and a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.” How delightful is the reflection, that such a 
debt should be repaid in the spirit and in the manner, in which the educated 
son repays the watchfulness and solicitude, the faithfulness and love of his 
parents ! If the I piscop il Church of this country may rejoice with a just and 
virtuous pride in her Dehon, and Hobart, and Brownell, she never can forget, 
that as she owes herself, so she owes these, her lights and ornaments, to the 
mother Church of the mother country [hat the origin and nature of this rela- 
tion may never be forgotte n by the « Ide r Church of the old world, or the younger 


he new, is the humble trust, the faithful prayer, the fervent hope of 





Church of tl 
the latter 
In conclusion, let me request your acceptance of our grateful acknowledg- 
ments, as expressed in the accompanying resolution. 
Your’s, with great respect, Tuomas S. GrimKkeE, 
Correspo aiding Secre tary of the Protestant Epise y al Society, 
for advancement of Christianity, South Carolina. 
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At a Meeting of the Trustees, 20th July, 1827; 

Resolved—That the thanks of this Board be given to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, 
and the gentlemen associated with him, by whose benevolence our Socic ty has 
realized the sum of 321/. being the profit on the sale of Bishop Dehon’s Sermons, 
which those gentlemen caused to be printed in England. 


In North Carolina the prospects of the Church had been for a long 
time very discouraging ; but a very great improvement has been brought 
about, in all important respects, since the consecration of the present 
Bishop, John Stark Ravenscroft, D. D. from the State of Virginia, 2 
prelate of distinguished zeal and piety. 

In Pennsylvania, where the venerable Bishop White, who has 
considerably exceeded ninety years; still presides, an assistant bishop 
has been elected, with a view to his taking the office of sole bishop, 
whenever it shall be vacant, in the person of Mr. Onderdonk, from the 
diocese of New York, and late chaplain to Bishop Hobart. 

In Massachusetts, where Christian institutions “ have been long 
deeply seated in the habits and affections of the people,” and where 
between the years 1679 and 17/4, seventeen churches were founded, 
the effects of the revolution, which “left it to men, as individuals, to 
associate for the purpose of public worship as they would associate for 
any object merely of pris ate and worldly inte rest,” (Sermon by Dr. 
Jarvis, p. 9.) have been severely felt. Fifteen of the churches, how~ 
ever, have been preserved to this de ry, and nearly all of them are now 
filled with congregations ; and, this part of the Church being blessed, 
in an eminent degree, with the example of a pious and "lebovions 
Clergy, we may hope for a continually increasing harvest of good fruit 
from their labours. An interesting circumstance of royal British pa- 
tronage towards the Church in America is preserved in the large 
Bible of one of the Boston churches, which was given by King George 
the Second, and is so inscribed by His Majesty’s own hand.* 

Most, if not all, of the dioceses have their separate missionary 
societies, as well as societies for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, by distributing Bibles, Prayer-books, Homilies, Tracts, &c. 
Besides these, there has been organized “ a Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society” of the whole Church, which is in correspondence 
with the Societies in London for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and also with the 
Church Missionary Society. 

The preceding statement is merely the result, very imperfectly 


* The following is an extract from a letter of the Rev. G. M. West, A.M. chaplain 

to Bishop Chase :— 
** Boston, May 11th, 1827. 

‘‘This day I went, in company with the Rev. Mr. Eaton, to visit Christ’s Church, 
being the oldest Episcopal Church, in connexion with our pure and blessed Establish- 
ment in England, which stands on this New World; and my feelings were such as I 
cannot describe, when, on solemnly approaching the holy table, I found on the venerable 
cover of a large Bible, and afterwards on the plate for the Holy Communion, viz. on two 
flaggons, the largest chalice, and the largest and smallest patens, Ist, the impress of the 
Royal Arms of England, and 2dly, these remarkable words, viz. 
‘‘‘ The gift of His Majesty, King George the IInd. to Christ’s Church, Boston, in New 
England, at the request of His Excellency Governor Belcher.’ 1733.” 
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given, of such communications as have come to the knowledge of one 
individual. No doubt much, very much more, might be stated from 
other parts of the Union, by which an equally favourable impression 
would be conveyed of the flourishing and prosperous state of the Epis- 
copal Church.—I hope, Sir, that your pages will from time to time 
bring this branch of the true Apostolical vine to the notice of your 
readers. Enough has been said even in this short statement to lead 
us to rejoice in this pure graft from our own venerated Church, and to 
unite them in our prayers for the prosperity of Zion. May the mem- 
bers, and especially the ministers, of each adequately value the light 
which has been vouchsafed to them, and remembering the scriptural 
records of Churches, from which this inestimable and essential jewel 
has been taken, render themselves, by humble, grateful, and charitable 
zeal, less unworthy of its being continued and increased, in their own 
Church. So shall a loyal people, from generation to generation, re- 
joice in the blessing of a reformed episcopacy—shall loyally adhere to 
a Church which has never attempted to force the creed of any man, 
but has maintained. taught, and defended her own—has neither omitted, 
or compromised, any principle which Christ taught, or inspired the 
holy twelve, his companions in life, attendants in death, and future 
assessors at the final judgment, to teach; and leaves to the Romish 
Church, from which she has emancipated herself, to fabricate novelties, 
though pretending, above all other branches of the Catholic Church, 
to unchangeableness; to the Socinians, the heavy charge of “ denying” 
(in his divine nature and atoning character) ‘‘ the Lord who bought 
them;” to the various discordant sects, which have had their origin 
since the era of the Reformation, the unscriptural* character of a 
ministry without divine commission, of ordinances without apostolical 
authority, or of no ordinances at’all; and pursues in godly quietness 
the path of repentance, faith, and obedience, with Bishops and Pres- 
byters rightly consecrated and ordained, and successive multitudes 
rightly baptized—a path taught and prescribed by the tStandard Book 
of the American as well as the English Church—well persuaded and 
thankfully assured, that, though it be “ straight and narrow,” and 
(comparatively “few there be that find it,” it is pointed out to erring 
man by the finger of God, and “ leadeth unto life.” G.W. M. 


> 


APPROPRIATIONS AND IMPROPRIATIONS. 


Eccrestasticat benefices in the possession of spiritual corporations 
or persons, are called appropriations; when in the hands of laymen, 
they are properly denominated impropriations: but these terms are 
now often confounded and used promiscuously: of the former, there 
are at present in England above 1000; of the latter, about 3845.— See 
Mirehouse on Tythes, p. 9. 








® 1 Tim. iv. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 2. Tit. i. 5. 
+ Published in 1813, by His Majesty’s Printers, Eyre and Strahan. 














DR. BRETSCHNEIDER AND MR ROSE. 


Mr. Ep:rvor.—It was far from my intention to weary your readers, 
you, or myself, with further notice of any replies by the German 
Rationalists to the statements I have made respecting them; but as 
you stated in a late number that Dr. Bretschneider has published an 
answer to me, involving charges of exaggeration, ignorance of facts 
and of history, &c., I must claim it of your justice to give me an op- 
portunity of correcting the impression which such a statement may be 
calculated to produce. 1 cannot however but say, that if I considered 
the matter as a mere personal one, I should decline the trouble I am 
about to take. ‘The defence of opinions on subjects of importance 
must often be a business of high interest; but the defence of state- 
ments of matters of fact appears to me of all wearisome things the 
most wearisome. ‘T'o defend them, too, not against open contradiction, 
not against fair denial, but against special pleading, against verbal 
criticism, against mistake, perversion, and mistranslation, is a waste 
of time to which I would never submit for mere personal considera- 
tions. Any one who is conscious, however humble his talents or 
his knowledge may be, that he has been anxious to find out the truth, 
and careful to state it, may well leave his labours to their fate. In the 
end justice will be done to his honesty, and the errors, quas aut 
incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura, will be attributed to 
their right source, by the only judges about whose verdict he can be 
solicitous. 

The disinclination to undertake any defence of what I have said 
arising from these feelings, would certainly not be altered by the con- 
tents of Dr. B.’s pamphlet. You state that his friends are satisfied 
with it. I can add, with great truth, that I am most entirely so. I 
should not, perhaps, speak correctly if I said that it was unworthy 
even of the bad cause it undertakes to support, but I should be guilty 
of great injustice to the author, if I did not say that it is quite unworthy 
of him. I do not feel myself at liberty however to pass it over in 
silence, because, in the present case, the question is not a personal 
one. I have stated that, in the German Protestant Churches, there is 
nothing to restrain the ministers from pursuing, or from teaching, their 
own fancies as Christian doctrine; and that a very wide departure 
from what is ordinarily reckoned Christianity, has taken place in them. 
Others as well as myself have traced that departure to the absence of 
all controul over opinion, and have hence inferred the necessity of such 
controul to the well-being of a Church. If it be true, as Dr. B. would 
persuade us, that no such departure has taken place, this inference is 
without foundation. I am therefore anxious to shew that I have 
neither misled others, nor have been misled myself on this important 
subject ; and I believe I shall find no difficulty in showing that Dr. Bb. 
has not sustained even one of the charges he has brought against me. 
When I heard of his work, I really flattered myself that I might gain 
some information from it; and that such casual errors on my part, as 
a foreigner undertaking to treat of so wide a subject in so small a 
space, can hardly escape, would be corrected. I can say, with great 
truth, that for such correction I should have been most thankful. But 
I have been miserably disappointed. Instead of the honest and frank 
VOL. IX. NO. X. 4N 
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reply of a scholar and a gentleman, which I might fairly expect from 
Dr. Bretschneider, I am constrained to Say, that the p umphle tis, from 
beginning to end, little more than a series of quibbles and evasions. 
Instead of meeting the question fairly, it catches at careless expressions, 
dwells on minor points, and quarrels about words. 

The method, indeed, which Dr. Bb. adopts to procure a verdict 
against me, can never, I should imagine, answer his purpose. He 
commences with declaring, that a reply to my statements would involve 
a consideration of the history of the German Churches from the epoch of 
the Reformation---and that the purpose of such a reply will be answered 
if he can destroy my credit, by convicting me of partiality and incom- 
pete nce. Now such a pl in of attack might be very ef ( tual against 
an adversary who rested his statements on his own judgment and his 
own knowledge. But the only merit and utility of my work is this--- 
that it appeals to nothing but the writings of the Rationalists, and that 
it does not profess to rely on any pe rsonal observations. What good 
then can Dr. B. do to his cause, by proving me prejudiced and 
ignorant ? The littera Scripta manet. | may be animated by the 
worst spirit, or [ may be profoundly ignorant, but the proof of those 
propositions will not infuse Christianity into the pages of the Ration- 
alist writers. I have appealed to volume and page; let Dr. B. show 
that the passages I refer to do not appear, or that they have not the 
meaning I ascribe tothem. Four or five instances of such proceedings 
on my part would indeed establish such dishonesty or incompetence 
against me, as must clos« my lips lor ever, Has Dr. b. been able to 
produce one ? 

But although I thus demur to my adversary’s choice of ground, 
I do not refuse to meet him on it. Before I do so, however, I must 
show the reader the spirit in whith he comes to the combat. In that 
part of the contest I willingly allow him all the superiority he desires. 
I shall be compelled, indeed, to speak more harshly than I wish, but 
I shall call him no names, and be guilty of no personalities. Previously 
to reading his pamphlet, I felt that respect for him which a reputation 
for learning always commands; and I sincerely regret that he has 
destroyed the sentiment, by showing that he does not possess those 
feelings of courte sy and decorum which are at least the natural fruit of 
literature and learning. The following specimens will sufficiently show 
the temper in which his work is written: 

A true Englishman thinks there be no justice, if judges and advocates 


do not appear in the courts in stiff coats, gowns, and in the great wigs of 
former-days, though no one now clothes himself in so tasteless a manner; and 
that the constitution will go to wreck if the Lord Chancellor does not sit on a 


woolsack. So Mr. Rose thinks that religion must go to wreck if theology 


should throw away the stiff cloth symbolical doctrine-formulas, and the 


Liturgy should speak no longer in the language of the 16th century. 


Again, 


We should allow Mr. Rose to pay as many compliments to his colleagues 
and his superiors at our cost as he pleases; and should not grudge him the 
pleasure of telling his friends, what they are all persuaded of before, that there 
is no country more perfect than England, and no church more excellent than 

j 


the high Episcopal Church, with its Thirty-nine Articles and its tedious Liturgy. 
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All this speaks for itself, as do Dr. Bretschneider's courtesies to 
me,—my bigotry, folly, stupidity, &c. I am not surprised at his want 
of temper, because I know the situation of the Rationalists not to 
be a pleasant one. The hand of authority is now against them, at 
least in one great Protestant country in Germany : —their violence has 
produced a reaction—they are split among themselves —and they see 
that their adversaries are gaining strength, and getting into public 
favour. All these things make them angry. They do not like their 
worst features to be brought forward. Of some things they have 
learned to be actually ashamed—some they would at least disclaim 
for some they would apologize—and endeavour, in all ways, to present 
themselves to their rulers and their countrymen in as fair a position as 
possible. Their fears and their jealousies are indeed indescribably 
ridiculous. It would hardly be believed, that Dr. Bretschneider, 
thrice in this short Pamphlet, deprecates the evil which may result to 
his party, from my humble work falling into the hands of German 
statesmen, ministers, and rulers! Under these circumstances I freely 
forgive Dr. B. his irritability and his want of courtesy, and proceed to 
notice his reasonings, such as they are. 

The matter in dispute is this: I have described a very large body of 
divines in the German Protestant Churches, as having given up all the 
great doctrines of Christianity ; of not considering it as a revelation 
in the proper sense of the word, but merely as an excellent moral 
system, which may be said to come from God, because all that is good 
comes from him; and of thinking that even that description is to be 
applied to such parts of Christianity only as recommend themselves to 
our reason. I have said that these opinions were very general, though 
not universal, but that they are now beginning to lose their credit. 
Instead of any denial, or any defence of these opinions, which would 
be the only available answer, Dr. B. brings forward his first charge 
of prejudice and exaggeration against me; and the words on which 
he founds it are some in which I have described Rationalism as ‘ a 
dreadful pest, ’—‘ threatening the destruction of all that is dear, 
sacred and holy.’ 

I need hardly observe, that an advocate who had any reliance on the 
strength of his cause, would not, when he accused a whole volume of 
exaggeration, rest the proof of his charge on a single sentence. If 
the charge be just, he could not be at a loss for far more ample con- 
firmation of it. However, if he likes to set his cause upon a cast, I 
have no objection to stand the hazard of the die. 

That the words he has quoted were used wholly and entirely in refe- 
rence to Christianity,—that the very page from which they are extracted 
proves this,—that in no one part of my work there is the smallest inten- 
tion of accusing the Rationalists of either Atheism or immorality, —nay, 
that the very sum and substance of my accusation is, that in their doc- 
trines there is a constant tendency to Deism, and in many cases a perfect 
identity with it, every candid reader will admit: every candid reader 
would, therefore, take these expressions in the sense in which they 
were clearly and evidently meant, and understand me as asserting, that 
the Rationalist doctrines threaten with destruction all that is dear, 
sacred, and holy in Christianity—that in the Rationalist system, in 
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a word, all the hopes which the Christian reposes in Jesus the eternal 
God, as the Redeemer of man alike from the power and the punish- 
ment of sin, are reduced to nothing. But such candour—(it would be 
more fitly called Aonesty)—is not a charge which I have to prefer against 
Dr. Bretschneider : he has here and elsewhere descended to an artifice 
unworthy of him. A charge which is preferred in one sense, and 
which in that sense is just, he tacitly assumes to be made in another 
in which it is unjust, which was not intended by me, but of which the 
words composing the accusation are by dint of torture susceptible. In 
this second sense he denies the charge with truth in the letter, but 
not in the spirit, because he evidently expects the unsuspicious reader 
to understand the denial as applying to that sense in which the charge 
was made. In the present case his logic has been obviously this:—In 
speaking of Christianity, I say that the Rationalists would destroy all 
that is sacred, dear, and holy :—that he cannot and does not deny; but 
he tacitly assumes that this proposition is not confined to Christianity, but 
general. ‘Then he argues that a belief in God and a love for morality 
are things dear, sacred, and holy. But to these the Rationalist opinions 
threaten no evil,—therefore, my accusations must arise from mere pre- 
judice and exaggeration. By this petty artifice, Dr. B. has given an 
apparent denial to my statement, while in fact he has taken no notice of 
it, and accuses me of dealing unjustly, by the use of such strong ex- 
pressions, with even Bahrdt, whom he seems to consider as the weakest 
and worst of the writers I have noticed. Secure in the position which 
I have never attacked, viz. that the Rationalist writers believe in a 
God, and wish well to morality, his chivalry in defence of even 
those from whose opinions he dissents, knows no bounds. Although 
Wegscheider goes far, as he says beyond him in Rationalism, he is 
quite willing to defend even him from the charge of wishing to destroy 
all that is sacred, di ar, and holy, Vv hich charge 9 in the sense ascribed 
to it by Dr. b., be it observed, I never made. It would be sufficient 
to notice this, and pass over Dr. B.’s defence of Wegscheider, with 
which I have no concern; but that defence will throw some light 
on the matter in question, that is to say, the opinions of the Ration- 
alists. And Iam anxious, not like Dr. B. to avoid the general question, 
but to meet it. I shall therefore say a few words with respect to 
Wegscheider, to whose name I have so often, in my Sermons, referred. 
I did so for the reason stated in my Preface,—that his work contained 
a general view or summary of the opinions of his party, and references 
to their works. His private opinion was a matter of no consequence. 
The opinion of one man is no criterion of that of a Church, and there- 
fore when I quoted him, I quoted him only because I found, from a 
comparison of his work with others, that he spoke briefly the senti- 
ments of a large body of persons who agreed with him in opinion. A 
defence of Wegscheider in particular, was therefore quite a superfluous 
piece of gallantry on Dr. B.’s part; but as he chuses to make Weg- 
scheider an especial party to the warfare, and wishes to prove, or rather 
to appear to prove me guilty of prejudice in saying that the opinions 
held by that writer lead to the destruction of all that is sacred, dear, 
and holy, I have no objection to shew that the charge, in the sense I 
intended it, though made against a body, is perfectly applicable to 
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lar. Dr. B. tells us, that that divine not only 
believes in a God, his creation, providence, the free agency of man, 
the immortality of the soul, and future retribution, and has amply 


Wegscheider in particu 


proved these points in his work; but that with respect to the positive 
institutions of Christianity, he so expresses himself as to recognize 
‘‘ whatever articles of faith are necessary for a Christian life.” What 
sense Dr. B. may chuse to attach to these words, which he prints in 
large lette rs, as if of great importance, I am not concerned to inquire ; 
but I assert, and will prove, that Wegscheider certainly rejects every 
thing that Christians deem dear, sacred, and holy, with one single ex- 
ception. Dr. B. produces three passages from Wegscheider to prove 
his assertion, which would prove any thing else just as well. But let 
us see what they do prove. Wegscheider, like many Deists, recognises 


the excellence of the Christian system of morality ; and, on the grounds 
which I just now stated, (viz. that all that is good comes from God, ) calls 
it divine truth. On the same grounds he dignifies the Bible, as he might 
all that is true in Plato or Epictetus, with the name of the Word of 
God.* The first passage then which Dr. B. quotes, states, that “ there 
is no doubt that thecanon of the New Testament contains the most an- 
cient and credible documents of the Christian religion, and the divine 
truth which it sanctions.” In the next, which follows, as Dr. B. says, a 
denial that Jesus and the Evangelists had any immediate inspiration 
from God, and an admission of their claim to a mediate one, Weg- 


scheider expresses his wish that 


“all the artificial conjectures and 
difficult and useless questions as to revelation and the inspiration of 
Scripture, which have been stirred in a recent age, being laid aside, the 
origin of Christianity and Scripture should be derived from God” (in 
the way above explained), ‘ and that its contents, which are truly 
divine, should be recommended to menas if proceeding from God, and 
being his true word, and thus transferred to the advantage of daily 
life.” Dr. B. says, that in these sentiments every super-naturalist will 
join ;—and I add, so will every reasonable Deist. 

But still farther, in another passage Wegscheider states, that as the 
author of the Christian religion united great sanctity and piety to the 
purest precepts of virtue, and thus accommodated himself most admi- 
rably to the divine will, the help and favour of Providence assisted 
him wonderfully, and therefore the institution of Christianity is most 
justly accounted the work of God; and with equal justice Jesus and 
his Apostles are accounted messengers and ministers of God. A most 
happy advocate the Nationalists have, doubtless, in Dr. Bretschneider, 
The question is, Do they believe that Christianity is a Divine revela- 
tion, and do they receive (among others) the doctrines of the Divinity 
of Christ, and the Atonement made for man’s sin by his blood? 





* It is painful and disagreeable to accuse a large body of men of artifice ; but such an 
accusation against the Ratior ts is susceptible of the fullest proof. They use the words 
which orthodox Christians use in a different sense, and thus frequently defend themselves 
by a disgraceful juggle. Thus, in one of the attacks on me in the Allgem. Kirchen- 
Zeitung, by a most violent Rationalist, who declaims against the dogmas of the Trinity, 
Atonement, &c. as mere human inventions, Christ is nevertheless said to be the Saviour 
of men, and to have redeemed the world. I shall not endeavour to settle in what sense 
the words are used; it is sufficient for me that they are not used in the common one. 


Is not this quite below men of learning and character? 
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Dr. Bretschneider does not even affect to say that they do. But, says 
he, one of the most violent of them allows that Christianity is an 
excellent moral disp¢ nsation, —that whatever is good comes from God, 
and therefore Christianity may be well said to come from him,- and 
that the New Testament contains a credible account of it ;—nay, that 
as Jesus was a most excellent person, God favoured his plan, and so 
he and his Apostles may be justly called messengers of God ! Could 
Wi asche ider Say le ss, without opt nly professing to oppose Christianity ? 
Nay, even if he did openly oppose it, could he deny the excellence of 
its morality? What his real opinions are, I will now show; and I will 
first state his opinion as to the immortality of the soul. It is taken, 
be it remembered, from a book called, ‘Institutiones Theologie Chris- 
tiane Dogmatice.’ After stating how the doctrine of a future life is 
presented in the Old and New Testaments, and as an ecclesiastical doc- 
] 


trine, he delivers his judgment on it in the following words : 


To decide on thes« opinions, we must now see, under the gu dance of sound 


reason, on what arguments the doctrine of the immortality of the soul can be 
built. 
I. The first is the historical argument, from the consent of almost all nations 
and philosophers; but this only shows that human reason may be easily led to 
a ag ® 


adopt th pinion. 


Ii. We have philosophical arguments ; 


Nie | s ones, arising f m the nature of the soul. 
3. Teleological; deduced partly from the analogy of nature, in which we see 
nothing perish, but rather from de th enter on a new life: and partly from an 
iccurate consideration of human nature struggling on pe rpetually to a greater 


degree of perfection. 


y. Theological; arisirg from true ideas of God, the just, wise, and benignant 








wit 
Creator of the universe and of man 
2.) Practical; having a reference to man’s moral constitution, and espe- 
cially his consciousness of a n law, which demands a more perfect unity of 
virtue and h ippiness In al 
If we examine these arguments, especially the theologic and moral ones, 
which have not only a probability like the others, but the highest evidence, we 
shall find that they agree with the purer* and more simple doctrines of Scrip- 
ture on the subject, and teach that this life and the next are so connected, that 
t ne will instantly st 1 th ther i that the soul, with feeling and 
consciousness and a new organ, (as it were a e subtle body, for finite minds, 
without limit of space and a bodily nature, hardly be conceived,) will survive 
f: hea | oft ea } } 
* i] xD t 1 ning " { wher y ' g, that there ar two opinions 
t mm yo | New Testament. The one of which 
vy, and av All tf rng tsa it >» h t tw r it once to pass toa 
f ' t} t to Jew 1 speaking of a resurrection of 
the body 1 of the good and evil, at the coming of Christ, which was taught to be near at 
hand (p. 555); and t tterwards 71) tells us in so many words, that the resur- 
rection of tl ( ytion a from tk mperfect fancies of uncivilized men— 
that it is ‘oined w the myt 1 the New Testament, relating to the Messiah and 
his return to life, that it nly | xpla 1 and defended as they can; and that 
thouch t htin the New 1 ament. it n t be allowed that either Jesus favoured the 
opin ; of his countrymen, or rather that the Apostles put such a sentiment in his mouth 
as the Messiah, whose province they wrongly judged of from certain vulgar notions of the 
Jews and some allegorical ar ire sa s sown! Ifl ever mistake Wegscheider’s 





meaning, I trust, that his irous Latin will be my excuse. I can truly say that I 


ndeavour to understand and represent it fairly. 
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What then! The Christian’s hope of a future life rests, as it did 
before Christ came into the world, on metaphysical and teleological 
and moral proofs! He did not bring immortality to light by the 
Gospel ! It is not now more certain than before his coming, that 
there is a house not made with hands beyond the grave! 

Perhaps it would be unnecessary to add any more. But whatever 
is not actually brought forward, is always denied by my adversaries. 
And I therefore will farther state, that the doctrines of the Trinity, 
p. 277), the Godhead of Christ, the personality of the Spirit, the justi- 
fication of sinners by Christ's death, with all the consequences of that 
doctrine,—in one word, everything positive in Christianity, except the 
doctrine of Christ’s resurrection, (to which, strange to say, a sort of 
assent is reluctantly given, and which Wegscheider considers as a proof 
of God’s satisfaction with Christ’s conduct, but not of a divine mission!) 


bsurdities—the mere dreams of the 


are treated by him as perfect 
\ postle s, (as in the case of the atonement,) or the fancies of ecclesi- 
astics. Nay, farther still, it is the express doctrine of this writer, in 
the very section from which Dr. B. takes his second extract, that all 
which the Apostl s taught was only intended for pe ople of their own 
day, though we may draw from it a] nowledge of Christianity, which 
mav be accommodated to the illumination of a more cultivated age. 

He who so thinks may talk of a mediate inspiration and may not deny 
the excellence of Christianity, but he denies every thing that raises it 
above a human system,—every thing in short which gives comfort to 
man’s mind, sensible of human weakness, and suffering under the sense 
of it,—every thing which Christians deem ‘ sacred, dear, and holy.” 
Have I, in using those words, (and speaking as a Christian,) said too 
much? Have I any reason to fear the verdict of Christians on this 
point? But even if it were true that I had used stronger language 
than I ought, does that alter the case? Is it not still true that 
Wegscheider and numberless other Rationalists deny what Christians 
deem the most essential of Christian doctrines? What matters it, 
then, whether I have spoken properly or improperly? What would 
it avail the criminal on his trial, if, instead of answering the charge, 
he complained that the witness judged too harshly of its heinousness? 
And what can it avail the Rationalist to say that I am prejudiced or 
weak, if the charge I bring is true? ‘lhe fatalis arundo will stick in 
the side it has pierced, though it may have been planted by an unskilful 
or a treacherous hand. And they should remember that the question 
concerns not me, but them. 

This defence of Wegscheider is the single argument on which Dr. B. 
and party spirit which he has brought 


ited, ! think, to give one very high ideas 


rests the charge of prejudice 
against me. It is not calcul: 
of his powers as a controve rsialist, and the remarks with which he 
concludes it do not entitle him to a very exalted rank as a logician, 
After all, he argues, what is the mighty difference between the opinions 
of Messrs. Wegscheider and Rose? One husbandman thinks that the 
sun and rain which ripen his corn, are sent by the immediate volitions 
of the Deity, while the other attributes these blessings to the general 
but benignant laws of his Providence. It would be unjust to reckon 


one of these men to possess a proper sense of religion, and the other 
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to be deficient in it. Yet there is no other difference of opinion be- 
tween Messrs. Wegscheider and Rose, as to the origin of Christianity; 
the one holds that Jesus was supernaturally enlightened, while the 
other attributes his knowledge of divine truth to the ordinary or m¢ diate 
working of Providence! After this specimen of Dr. B.'s logic, my 
readers may judge with what peculiar justice he complains of bad 
reasoning in others. Does he really see no difference between the 
matter in dispute and his illustration of it? Does he really fail to 
perceive that in his illustration, the facts of the case are confe sedly in 
the ordinary course of nature, while in the matter illustrated —(1 beg 
first point to scttle is, whether they are so 


pardon for the word the 
or not? Before his analogy will hold, he must prove, what he tacitly 
assumes, that the miracles are no miracles; and when he has done 


that, [ shall be happy to argue this part of the subject with him. 


To be concluded in our neat Numbe v. 
Se 


LAW TRACT:—ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO 
DISPOSE OF CHANCEL SEATS 





Tue very able manner in which this _ property, for this is the same in both.* 
important subject has been discuss 1 Now parishioners are per-onally liable 
in our pages, perhaps renders any to the repair of the body of the church 
further observations unnecessary. W in respect of their lands,+ so the rector 
shall however as briefly as possible is liable to the repair of the chancel in 
state our reasons for think1 that the respect of the possessio s of the rec- 
Ordinary has a right to erect and dis- tory.{ Thus all the property in a 
pose of s¢ its in the chancel. é - - 

A church is considered in law the It 1 popular notion (sanctioned 
freehold of the rector or parson ;* ar Black _— thet the cigs 

‘ Ww bound to repair the whole 
it is clear he has the same estate , , el ay 2 F ; 
body of the church as in the chancel.+ ' Pies oe ve, Chong en- 
j 1 canon, was never the law of 
But the rector is bound to repair the Ee, 
fabric of the latter only ; his liability, ‘By the canon law, parish churches 
therefore, cannotarise fromhisrightof are to be repaired by the parsons of the 
h; but ¢/ ustom of ti realm |i. @. 
® Co. Litt. 300 b Hob. 69. Com. dig tl nmon law being that the parish 
tit. Eccl. Persons (C. 9.) It has be chure re to be repaired by the pa- 
doubted whether a vicar has the free | rishio ; or inhabitants of the parishe S, 
in the lands of which the vicarage vw u anon bound not the clergy.’’ per 
endowed by the ordinary w th the assent of r Edward Coke, 2 Inst. 653. 
the rector. Bro. abr. tit. Jurisutrum, N. B. At the | nning of the abov 
pl 7 And by 14 Edw. Ill. c. 17, vicars exti in our edition, common law is, by 
are empowered to use the same | mistake, printed for canon law. Can this 
remedies with respect to the pe ions be the origin he misconception ? 
annexed or given to their vicar " + For the maintenance of the fabric, and 
rectors have. If, however, it be said it the providar of necessaries, a parishioner 
the case of a rector and vicar that tl is liab n respect of his lands, but for 
freehold of the church is in the vicar, the ornaments for the church, in respect of 
is no pretence for excepting the chancel. his personal estate. 17 Vin. abr. 580. 
Induction gives him corporal possessio f [his distinction, however, seems to have 
the whole church, and as this possessior been doubted by Chief Justice Holt. ee 
is for life, he may be said to have th 1Salk. 164. 


+ 


freehold. + Jeffrey’s case, 5 Rep. 66 b. and 
+ 12 Rep. 105; 1 Salk. 165; and Walwyn v. Awberry, 2 Mod. 254: in this 
1 Barn. & Ald. 507, per Holroyd Just case it was said, that when the rectory i 


























parish is charged; and it seems clear 
that as the rector’s obligation to repair 
arises not from his property in the 
chancel, so it can confer no peculiar 
interest in it; for the whole fabric is 
dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God. 

Having thus ascertained the princi- 
ple upon which the sums necessary for 
the repair of a church are raised, we 
may now inquire why the rector was 
charged with the conservation of the 
chancel, and the parishioners with that 
of the body of the edifice. 

The chancel, it is highly probable, 
was allotted to the rector, simply be- 
cause the services of the church were 
to be there performed; and in many 
cases, and before the Reformation, 
perhaps in all, nearly the whole of the 
chancel was wanted for this purpose. 

Before the Reformation, the 
the breviary were to be sung or said in 
the chancel by a constitution of Arch- 
bishop W inchelsea ; and these hours were 
to be sung or rehearsed, not by the vicar 
alone, but with the consent and assistance 
of all the clergymen belonging to the 
church, In many chancels are to be 
seen the ancient seats or stalls used by 
the vicar and his brethren in performing 
these religious offices. 1 Burn 363, who 
quotes Johns. 243. 

So in the canon law there is the fol- 
lowing direction: 

Ut Laici altare, quando sacra 
mysteria celebrantur, stare vel sedere inter 


secus 


clericos non prasumant: sed pars illa, que 
cancellis ab altari dividitur, tantum psal- 
lentibus pateat clericis. Ad orandum vero 
et communicandum, laicis et foeminis (sicut 
mos est) pateant sancta sanctorum. Gibs. 
Cod. 199. 

These passages explain some dicta 
in our books, as that 





in lay hands, the tithes are 
a sequestration by the Ordinary to « nforce 
the repairs: this, it is evident, does not 
deny the origin of the obligation to repair, 
being in respect of the possessions of the 
rector ; in fact, it would merely shew that 


} 


the power of the Ordinary to compel a lay 


not subject to 


rector to repair extends only to the per- 


son, as in the case of a parishioner. See also 
Serjeant Davie's case, 2 Rolle’s Rep. 211. 
in which it was held that an impropriator 
is not rateable to the repair of the body 
of the church for lands parcel of the 
rectory, but he is for other lands of which 
he is the owner. 
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The right of the parishioners is not to sit 

in the chancel, but to go thither when the 
Sacraments are administered. Per Atkins 
Just. 2 Mod. 258. 
But they prove nothing in favour of 
the rector or repairer of the chancel ; 
they shew rather that the officiating 
minister, whether rector or vicar, was 
entitled to the use of it. 

Next, the body of the church is for 
the use of the parishioners, they are 
therefore charged with the repair of it. 
But be it observed, their right to the 
use of it arises not from their obliga- 
tion to repair, so neither can it be 
argued that the parson’s obligation to 
repair gives him the sole use of the 
chaneel. The obligation to repair, we 
repeat, arises from property; the law 
ordains that the property of the pa- 
rishioners shall be subject to the repair 
of one part, and the property of the 
rector to the repair of the remainder. 
This rule merely provides for the sus- 
tentation of the fabric; the freehold 
of the whole fabric is undoubtedly in 
the rector or vicar, but not absolutely, 
and for his own use, but jure ecclesia. 
Now to what purpose do the laws of 
the church assign the fabric so sus- 
tained? For the celebration of divine 
service; to this purpose the whole 
and every part is applicable. Under 
whose control and superintendance? 
Of the Ordinary. It is admitted on all 
hands, that if any right be acquired in 
the body of the church, it is derived 
from the Ordinary; either by a 
faculty, or by prescription which sup- 
poses a faculty.* 

If any man hath a house in a town or 
parish, and claims that he, and those whose 
estate he hath in the house, hath had time 
out of mind a certain pew or seat in the 
church maintained by him and them, the 
Ordinary cannot remove him, (for pre 
scription maketh certainty, the mother of 
quietness ;) and if he doe, a prohibition 
lyeth against him.t But where there is no 

* This part of the Ordinary’s jurisdiction 
is acknowledged in a case in 8 Hen. VII, 
Bro. abr. tit. Chattels pl. 11. 

+ We may here remark, that Sir Edw. 
Coke always states, as the ground fora 
prohibition, that the pew is claimed as 
appendant to a house, and that it has been 
repaired by the owner of such house. Hus- 
sey and Leighton, 12 Rep. 106, and Co. 
Litt. 122 a, The passage on this subject 
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prescription, there the Ordinary that hath 


the cure and charg of yuu vy, i 
avoiding of contention in t i 
chappell, and the mor uiet and better 
service of God, and placi of n Lwecord- 
ing to their ju litie ind 1 . tak 
order for the pl of the par rs 
in the church or chappell p } I 
dedicate and consecrate to the serv of 
God. 3 Inst. 202 


Now on what ground is the Ordinary 
to be excluded from exercising his 
jurisdiction with respect to the chancel? 
Is it not Tt irt of the church ind sed 
in the celebration of divine service? 
If, in former times, the appointed 
services of the church require 1 the 


whole or the principal part of the 


chancel for the due _ performance 
thereof, and now so much is not re 

quired, to whom, on pri! ple, sho ld 
the ordering of the vacant space 
belong? Is it not to the Ordinary? 
But it 1s said, the ordering of the 
pews in the chancel belongs to the 
rector, because he is bound to repair 
them The posit on on which this 
inference is grounded we deny; by 
the common law he certainly is not 
bound: and we doubt much the | 

dity of a custom which would charge 


the rector with the repair of seve 
pews in a chancel, not required for |} 5 
family and servants, but occupied by 
parishioners; at least it should, in 
such a case, be shewn there is suf 
ficient ground for presuming a valid 
agreement binding the rector. A 
rector may cut timber for all repairs 
for which he is bound to provide. 


Now Lord Hardwicke said, 





A rector may cut down timber for tl 
repair f the parsonage or tl } l 
he nav t dowr t r kew { 1 
pair any old pew that | z to ft 
r r 2 Atk. 217 


It certainly cannot be inferred from 
this, that a rector is entitled to all the 
pews in the chancel, or that he is 


bound to repalt ill. 


On principle, the n, we should con- 
clude that the cl ; 


the jurisdiction of the Ordinary; and 
for this conclusion we find abundant 


authority in our books 


So early as Henry the Fourth’s re 


we find evidence that parishioners sat 
in th chancel. In Dame Wiche’s 
case,* it was holden, that if one usé@ 
to sit in the chancel, and hath there a 
place, his carpet, livery, and cushion, 
the parson cannot claim them as 
obiations. In 7 Jas. 1. it was resolved 
by the court,+ that though the rector 
ought to have the chief seat in the 
incel, because he ought to repair it 





, 


but that, by prescription, another 


pari ner might have it. In this 

( t defendant claims d to sit in 
y ] rle cancella, in right of an 

11 t messuage, and the court did 

not intimate a doubt that such a right 
] 


1 versus Matthews,t Mr. 


could « na pre ve right to a pew ir 


} i 
, but that he was convinced 


Bu if il , 
P 4 from that 1758) would 
! ! et e war- 
! ry r I hat i 
f; t Vir ] ( 1 been 


in Clifford versus Wicks,§ 





Vir. Justice Bayley sald, 
The general rule is, that the rector is 
tothe principal pew in the chancel ; 


it the Ordinary may grant permi 


» other per ns to hav pew there. 
Now, if a parishioner claims a pew 
y prescription, he must prove repairs, 
and he may so claim a pew in the 
hancel, therefore the rector is not 


ound to repair the pews in the 
chancel; for the Ordinary, we have 
seen, may grant a faculty to any pa- 
hioner to erect a pew there, ind it 
could scarcely be contended that the 
ector is bound to repairit. All the in- 
Stances we have stated, of parishioners 
claiming Dy prescription to sit in the 
chancel, prove the right of the Ordi- 
nary to dispose of seats there, for 
prescription must have a legal origin— 

faculty. So the Nile, pres ription’s 
type, has a source, though no one can 














produce evidence of its situation, or 
gven ¢ xistence. 

Thus, then, the 
arrived at, by considering first prin- 
ciples, we find amply confirmed by 
authority, viz. that the Ordinary has 
the power to dispose of seats in the 
ch incel. 

Here we might conclude, but we 
are anxious to say a few words on 
a case which might otherwise breed 
doubt and confusion in the mind of 
the young ‘inquirer. 

An individual may prescribe for the 
whole of an aisle, or of a chancel, and 
it is said, in some | that this 
right arises from his maintaining and 
repairing it, and the seats therein. 
We doubt not this is the or 
which 


result which Wwe 


l 
)OKS, 


cin of the 
erroneous have so 
gene rally 
chancel. 
titled to 


opinions 
prevailed respecting the 
Lord S. it is argued is en- 


the whole of such an aisle 


or chancel, because he keeps it in 
repair ; therefore the rector must be 


entitled to the whole of the chancel, 
because he maintains it 
tainly true, that to sustain a pre- 
scription, whether for a single seat, or 
an aisle, or a chancel, repair must be 
proved; but this is not the origin of 
the right, it is only evidence of it.* 
Sir Edward Coke states the point with 
his usual accuracy 

If a Lord of the Manor, or other person, 


who hath a house and land t parish, 
time out of mind, has a seat in an aisle of 
the same church, so that the aisle is sol 
and proper to his family, and they have 
maintained it t their own cl if the 
Bishop would dispossess him, he shall have 
a prohibition, for it shall be intended that 
the party’s ancestors, or th vhose estate 
he hath, have erected and }t the aisl 
WITH TH ASSENT OF THE PARSON, 


PATRON, AND ORDINARY, to the intent to 
have it only to himself.f 

If an 
with assent, by an 
not on the freehold of the 
freehold of such aisle or chan 
be in the individual. This is the only 
case in which the dictum reported to 
have fallen from Lord Tenterden can 
be correct, viz. “ that a chancel may 
be the freehold of an individual.’’t 


built 
In lividu il 
rector, the 


usie of a ch neel were 


such 


el would 











* 17 Vin. ab. 


570. 


T Corven’s case, 12 Rep. 105. 
} 5 Barn. & Ald. 361. Sec 


also Gib. 
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It seems to have been thought that 
a non-parishioner may claim a pew in 
an aisle by prescription.” The case 
might certainly occur, of persons not 
residing in the parish building an 
aisle, with the consent of the parson, 
patron, and Ordinary, and thus thei 
privilege might exist without preju- 
dice to undoubted right of the 
parishioners to the sole use of their 
parish church. It is apprehended, 
when a pew in an aisle or chancel is 
claimed, whether by a parishioner or 
a non-parishioner, it must be claimed 
as appendant to a house; it is quite 
impossible, for one moment, to sup- 
pose that such a right can be a per- 
sonal or hereditary one; for if it were, 
the person in whom it vested might 
leave the kingdom, and suffer a whole 
aisle to remain unoccupied and to fall 
into decay. ‘The Ordinary of course 
has the same jurisdiction over an aisle 
or a chancel as over the other } irt of 
the church, if no prescriptive rights 
exist.t 

One observation more.—It may 
perhaps be inferred, from one part of 
the very able communication in our 
number for July last, on this subject, 
that when a pe w is once allotted to an 
individual, it does not revert to the 
Ordinary tll the grantee becomes dis- 
qualified to be the possessor. We 
believe the law to be, that except in 
the case of faculties and prescriptive 
rights, the churchwardens, as the of- 
ficers of the Ordinary, and subject of 
course to his control, may so dispose 
sittings or pews 


the 


of and arrange the 
as may conduce most to the 
dation of the existing 
Sir John Nicholl, in a case} 
pews had been converted into three, 
after observing that the use of the 
pews belongs to the parishioners, pro- 


( ede d, 


iccommo- 
congregation. 


where two 


1 patron on the foun lation 
church. 17 Vin. ab. 573, pl. 12. 


of the 
Thus in St. Thomas’ Chapel, Liverpool, 
there are freehold seats which were allot- 


ted to the original propri tors of the chape l. 
7 Ves. 428. 


Witts, Forrest Exch. 


* Davis v. 
p. 14. 

+ 1 Wils. 327. 

t Parham v. Templar, 3 Phill. 523. 
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Pews are allotted to them by the church 
wardens, control of the 
Ordinary. A seating of this kind by 
churchwardens does not give a permanent 
and exclusive right ; it is not like a faculty, 
because it is liable to alterations as the cir- 
cumstances of the parish may require. 
When church room is abundant, and the 
population is thin, persons of large property 
and large families may have pews 
allotted to them, which afterwards may be 
taken away or diminished: if their fami- 
number, or the 
church room from increase of population 
wanted. The 
wardens may remove persons originally 
placed in seats or their descendants; but 
if they do so capriciously, or without just 
ground, the Ordinary will controul and 
correct them. But the possessor has no ex- 
an exclusive right 
can only be in virtue of a faculty, or by 
length of time which presumes a faculty. 


subject to the 


large 


lies become reduced in 


becomes more church- 


clusive right to the pew; 


We must now conclude our remarks, 
which have extended far beyond the 
limits we at first proposed ; but we 
have been induced to afford so much 
space to the discussion of this subject, 
from a belief that much ignorance 
prevails throughout the country re- 
specting the rights of individuals to 
pews, and as to the power of the or- 
dinary to dispose of them; from a 
belief, too, that great benefit would 
result to the church if our ecclesiastical 
rulers referred more frequently to this 
part of their jurisdiction. In these 
times, when almost every district fur- 
nishes a case of parishioners without 
sufficient accommodation in their pa- 
rish church, when the grants by 
parliament and the contributions of 
individuals are insufficient to supply 
the increasing wants, Is It not im- 
portant that nothing should be lost in 
our existing churches by injudicious 
arrangement, or an improper appro- 
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priation of the seats! That our bishops 
should personally inspect the churches 
for this purpose, of course is not in- 
tended; but much should be done by 
the archdeacon, and more by the 
churchwardens. ‘These latter, indeed, 
may want information how to pro- 
ceed; but this might be accomplished 
by a circular addressed to them by the 
Ordinary, containing a brief statement 
of the law respecting the disposal of 
seats and pews, and urging them to 
consider and report whether any al- 
terations could be made to increase 
the number of sittings in the church 
under their care. This duty, it is ob- 
vious, should not be imposed upon the 
incumbent. 

If this or some similar measure 
were adopted, it would at least re- 
move the profound and baneful igno- 
rance which every where exists on the 
subject. A short time ago, the owner 
of the reetory and advowson of Great 
Wilbraham, in the diocese of Ely, 
generously offered to put not only the 
chancel, but the whole church into 
complete repair, and to erect new 
pews. The parish was deprived of 
this advantage by the obstinacy of 
one pew-holder, who, though he pos- 
sessed no faculty or prescriptive right, 
refused to allow his pew to be taken 
down and re-built. Unfortunately it 
does not seem to have occurred either 
to the rector or churchwardens to 
make an application to the bishop, 
which would of course have been 
attended to and the obstacle removed. 
And ina newspaper for July 20, 1827, 
now lying before us, among other “de- 
sirable estates,” two pews in a parish 
church are advertised for sale, not as 
appendant to houses, but as separate 
and distinct lots ! 

-. &. We 
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13th, 14th, and 15th Reports. 

We deem it not the least important 
part of our duty to watch over the 
progress of those Societies, whose ob- 
ject is to promote the education of the 
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poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Church. The Church of Eng- 
land may indeed boast that she long 
ago, outstripping the spirit of the age, 
enforced the duty of instructing the 
poorer classes of the community: tbis 














she did when the majority of her 
members, still under the influence of 
the old leaven, the leaven of Popery, 
denied the propriety of educating the 
poor, and boldly affirmed, that as to 
them ‘ ignorance is bliss.’ It is pos- 
sible that, at the time to which we 
allude, there were many who could 
conscientiously hold such an opinion. 
The records of our holy faith were in- 
deed then accessible to all who could 
read their native language, the sun of 
righteousness was not obscured, but 
his light was intercepted by the lofty 
towers of deeply-rooted prejudice, 
overshadowing not merely the plain, 
but the high places of the earth. But 
where shall we find an apology for 
such objections at the present day? 
and yet they exist. We still hear of 
the dangers to be apprehended from 
enlightening the poor, that they will 
become factious members of the state, 
and heretics in their faith. We are 
gravely told, ‘ a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing.’ The simple answer 
is, if a little knowledge be dangerous, 
ignorance is far more dangerous. But 
apply this poetical dogma to any class, 
or any species of knowledge, and its 
fallacy is apparent. Who will say 
that a cook with ‘a little knowledge’ 
of her art, is more likely to poison or 
disgust her employers, than one who 
is ignorant? Is a man who has no 
knowledge of anatomy less likely to 
blunder in performing an operation, 
than he who knows something of the 
art, though it be only ‘ a little?” And, 
to come to the very subject in ques- 
tion, can it be believed, that he who 
cannot read his Bible and Prayer- 
book, is more apt in understanding 
the services of the Church, more likely 
to profit by the exhortation of the 
minister, than he who can? In short, 
if the Bible is the source of light and 
blessing, if they who humbly and 
anxiously study its precepts for their 
guidance are the most fruitfu! in every 
good work, how can we deny to any 
one the power of daily instructing 
himself therein? Let then the friends 
of religious education stand boldly 
forward on the broad ground of reason 
and revelation, and unhesitatingly en- 
force the duty of instructing the poor. 
We have been led to make these ob- 
servations by some expressions in the 
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reports mentioned above, and which 
indeed, are met with in almost every 
report of a like nature. We find it 
lamented “ that some, even amiable 
and benevolent persons, are still to be 
found, who entertain apprehensions 
as to the prudence and safe policy of 
the plan.” This we deem most per- 
nicious trifling; it insinuates there is 
a doubt where none can honestly exist. 
We do not believe that a * benevo- 
lent’ person can conscientiously refuse 
to educate the poor. Such an opi- 
nion, when it proceeds not from a 
worse source, inust arise from gross 
ignorance, an ignorance which is 
without excuse, for it is wilful. 

We will now turn to the Norwich 
Reports, and they contain much that 
is Secstinn of notice. 

1. With respect to their funds. 
Upon looking over the list of Sub- 
scribers, which is not very extensive, 
we are struck by the fact, that there 
is not one subscription under a guinea. 
This shews that the cause has not yet 
been introduced where it would be 
cordially received. We should like 
to see the half-guinea of the shop- 
keeper, the five shillings of the petty 
dealer, the two-and-sixpence of the 
industrious and thriving artizan, the 
mite of the widow. As usual, the 
clergy furnish three-fourths of the 
amount subscribed. The Committee, 
however, who appear to do their duty 
zealously and well, are anxious to 
remedy this. 


On the recommendation of your Com- 
mittee, two public appeals on behalf of the 
National Schools were made through the 
medium of the Norwich papers, and also a 
circular letter was addressed by the secre- 
taries to several hundreds of the clergy and 
gentry of the county: neither of these 
modes of interesting the public was pro- 
ductive of much increase to your funds; 
on the contrary, the address by circular 
almost entirely failed.—Your Committee, 
therefore, are fully persuaded, that nothing 
but the personal interference of the friends 
and well-wishers to national education, 
will procure for the Society that progressive 
addition to its pecuniary means, which the 
increasing demands thereon so urgently 
require. And they would desire respect- 


fully to impress it on the serious considera- 
tion of the members of our excellent church, 
to view the welfare of our national schools, 
as an affair of individual concern,—as a 
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matter involving in it, not only the moral 


and religious improvement of the childrer 

of our poor, but also the good order and well- 

being of the community at large P. 4 
We have had some experience in 


plans for influencing the public mind 
in the cause of charity, and we have 
seen circulars tried, but without 
let then the promoters of the 
good cause profit by experience, and 
their funds and their 
labour in that way. Supposing the 
circular meets with an and 
a good heart, it is read and the cause 
is approved of; the reader determines 
to send his subscr puon to the trea- 

I delays it: the circular is 


SUuUC- 


cess ; 


no longer waste 


honest 


surer 


laid 


but 
aside, and he in the round of his 


various occupations remembers the 
cause no more. A personal applica- 
tion is no doubt most efficacious; but 
then it is very important to give weight 
and authority to such application by 


the resolutions of a Pestic Mes 
There may be many good reasons why 
such a meeting should not be resorted 
to, but 

more equally good why 


we are sure there are n 
it should n 
we art de ( ide dly of opiniol th ilin so 
populous and opulent a city 
wich, the cause of th 
of the poor should 
advocated. The clerg 
some cases, have « dislike to persor 


iting t 


religious educa- 
be public ly 


y, we know, in 


tion 


he subs¢ riptions of 


> 


p irisnioners 5 tne 


y feelas ift 


isking a favour for themselves; and 
no doubt the offering of a vulgar mind 
is oftentimes given in that spirit. As 
to tradesmen w have h rd t ob- 
served, “ If I should k M A. the 
clothier, to subscribe half-a-g i to 
the Schools, he would expect me, in 
return, to y goods of him.’ Now 
th s proceeds, we will venture to a 

sert, in a great degree, from a defect 
in the clergyman’s method. Assure 

of the g odness of his « se, let him 
first boldly and earnestly enforce the 
duty upon ¢ hristian principles of cor 

tributing to convey to the poorer 
brethren those blessings which his 


flock so gene 
ask a prool of the incerity 
love,—their love to Him, who thous 
he was rich, yet for our sakes he be- 
poor, that we, through 
poverty, might | 


be rich. If tl 
faithfully adopted, wi 


1 
rally enjoy 





came 
1s course 


be ire con 
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vinced the appeal of the minister will 


no longer be received as selfish and 
interested. We will also not ce, that 


the subscriptions should, if possible, 
be annually collected by members of 
the Committee or the Secretaries: this 
is adopted in some societies, and 
benevolent collectors are amply 
repaid for the trouble. Besides saving 
pound ige, they find the advantage 
of being at hand on such occasions to 
encourage the lukewarm supporter, and 
to make the caviller ashamed of his 
dc ubts 


2. The Norwich Society adopts the 


plan of making the children pay so 
much per week towards the mainte- 
nance of the School. This measure 


has been so frequently advocated by 


us in Our pages, that we need not say 
we most highly approve of it; and we 

1 we can now recommend it to 
our readers, upon the authority of the 


Norwich Committee. 








Many of the schools are under an 
arrangement that the parents of th 
hould pay twopence per week to- 
ds t ex of their truction; 
and h has been the su ss, which 
I ttended this experiment, that th 
ools have had not only a_ punctual 
1 me ifor attendance of the 
children, but a larger number of each 
has been admitted than THAT, for 
\ h t room we originally built. 
\ ! 4 period of the commercial 
ression, which recently visited this, 
vith other t in the kingdom; the 
perintenda of t hools report that 
they ha ry few faulters am the 
numbe he ‘ Y ind that 
he pa ts of the n appear to take a 
pride thus contributing towards their 
education. 
rhis plan having proved so successful, 
r committee e now t it into 
x ome other quar ol 
\ very prospt ot t ea ) 
plisht it id in thus stating its pr i 
ibility, they cannot but seriously ur¢g $ 
idopt ( th consider on of all } 
I | y hereafter desire to est l 
d y schools in their own rishes. 
rhe great advantage of this plan is, that 
} t htens very materially the weight 
| expenditure of a school, it 
» s a more punctual attendance 
if the children; it disposes the parents 
re justly to appreciate the blessings of 
education to their offspring, and gives them 
t personal interest in their good or bad 

















progress: one of the great obstacles or 


barriers to the successful mar ment of a 
school, being found to centre in the irre- 
gular attendance of the pupils ; and which 


on this pl in of the parent 


sum, is effectually a inedied.—Pp. 6, 7. 

3. Another part of the Norwich 
Society system is excellent,—* An an- 
nual inspection and examination of 
the Schools by the Clergy and inha- 
bitants of each district.’ The advan- 
tages that must result from this are so 


paying a weekly 


evident, that we will not detain our 
readers in making any observations ; 
we must, however, notice, that a 
manual of instructions for visitors of 


schools, drawn up by that excellent 


man, the late Rev. W. Whitear, whose 
mel uncholy death we recorded in our 
ni for January, has been pub- 





li by the Society This manual 
we have not been so fortunate as to 
see; but knowing the experience and 
good sense of its lamented author, we 
can safely r nmend it to all those 
who are desirous of rendering them- 
selves efficient and useful in the im- 


portant task of examining the Schools 
in their neighbourhood. 

We heartily thank the Norwich Com- 
mittee for the satisfaction and infor- 
mation we have derived the 
perusal of their excellent Reports. 
May their zealous and well-directed la- 
bours be crowned with imple success! 
May they see springing up around 
them a happy and religious people! 
We better 


I 
observations we 


from 


few 
ventured to 


conch le the 
have 


cannot 


nake in a deep concern for the wel- 
are of the cause, than in the words of 
the 15th Report. 

After observing that the 
extremely anxious for the right in- 
struction of their offspring, the Report 


proce ¢ eds: 


poor are 


In urging these « 
centives to increased « 
mittee feel that 


members of the Church of En 


they are only asking 


1 proper interest in thy 


Literary Report. 
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country in church and state ;—to regard 
the prosperity of our excellent establish- 
ment, not merely as a matter of 


st, but as the 


political 


intere¢ guarantee of our best 


hopes, and involving in it the personal 
Surely, 


if we love our church, we cannot but be 


security of ourselves and famili 


warmly interest he welfare of those 





of her children, v he can claim as her 


legitimate 





and if we love 


offspri our 

country, we must be equally concerned for 
the moral and religious condition of its 
ing poor. It has been justly observed 
on this subject, that ‘‘ they are the heirs 
of our duties as well as our privileges,’’ 
nd we should therefore earnestly labour 
impress their infant minds with an 
ind grateful sense of t , that 


t may rightly estimate the importance 
of the other. 

Let not then, the fears of t d and 
the cautiou the cold cal t I licy 
of the prejudiced, and the pt doubt 
l f interested or desi " ons, 
deter us from pressing forward, with in- 

ised zeal and en y, in the benign 
work of instructing the you 1 the 

jorant in the duties which th owe to 
G und their neighbour, and in dispensing 
to them the benefits of education, founded 
on sound religion,—being the on y educa- 


tion which “ edifieth’’ but doth not * puff 
up.”’ Truly may it be id on this subject, 


in the language of a distinguished writer 
of the present day, that ‘‘ there cannot be 
1 readier method of pouring a glory over 
the face of our land, than that of spreading 


of life, and the wisdom of 


, throughout the people who live 


the wisdom 


princi 





I 
in it.”’ Therefore let every member of our 


Church of England establishment join hand 


and heart in this great national work, of 
furnishing its lawful children with a due pro- 


portion of useful and religious knowledge, 


and in disciptining them for that higher and 





LITERARY REPORT. 


A second edition of Mr. R ’s State of 
Protestantism in Germany, with some ad- 
ditions, will shortly appear. Also, the 
Divine Commission to the Priesthood, with 


consequent duties and requirements, in 


more important end, for which they were 
creat d, even an eternal state of ex tence. 
Being confident, that if this be done in 
humble reliance on the Divine blessing 
and aid, God will eventually “ bi forth 
judgment unto victory,’’ and on tl t) 
umpl of the word of his own testimon, 
will he usher in the “ glory the latter 
days.”’ Pp. 17, 18. 

a seri of Sermons prea hed befor the 


University of Cambridge, in 


Apr 4 ] 326, 


by the same author. 
Publist by subscriptior 1 vol. Svo, 
und d 1, by permission, to the Lord 
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Bishop of Chester), Ecclesiastical Annals, 
His- 
being a com 
notes) of the 


from the commencement of Scriptur: 
tory to the 16th Century; 
pressed translation 
‘Introductio ad Historiam et Antiquitates 
Sacras’ of Professor Spanheim, and contain- 


(with 
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and the State of the Church, in 
To which will be added, 
the Elements of Chronology, the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine and Chronological Tables. 
By the Rev. G. Wright, Perpetual Curate 
of Nunmonkton, Yorkshire. 


Events, 
each Century. 
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State oF tHe Country.— The 
general state of the country offers a 
pleasing contrast to what it was at the 
close of the harvest last year; at that 
time the prospects before the nation, 
were those of a scarcity of provisions, 
accompanied by a great depression in 
every species of manufacture, and, 
consequently, of great misery and 
starvation among all the labouring 
appearances which were but 
too truly realized. The reverse of 
these is now presented to us. The 
harvest has proved one of the most 
abundant that has been produced for 
several years ; the quality of the wheat 
is good, and it has, in most places, 
been got in under very propitious cir- 
cumstances. Oats and potatoes, those 
great articles of consumption amongst 


classes : 





our poor, especially in the northern 
districts, are in very plentiful crops 
and of a superior quality. The com- 
merce of the nation is likewise con- 
siderably improved. Already in the 
present year more than eight hundred 
vessels have delivered their cargoes in 
the port of London, above the number 
that entered in the corresponding 
periods of 1826. We regret, how- 
ever, to add, that rather unfavourable 
accounts have been received from the 
Manufactures of 
all kinds are in very brisk demand ; 
the districts where they are carried on 
wear a cheerful and busy aspect, and 
there is a promising appearance to the 
lower orders, both of an abundant 
supply of the necessaries of life, and 
the means of obtaining them through- 


Greenland fisheries. 








out the whole of the ensuing winter; 
indeed, the country seems to be nearly 
recovered from the state of distress 
under which it has been labouring for 
the last two years. 

Parliament is expected to meet in 
the month of November. The system 
of retrenchment which the new govern- 
ment is pledged to adopt, and a plan 
of which was left by the late Mr. Can- 
ning, is the reason announced for thus 
early assembling the legislature. The 
ministers, anxious that this system 
should be carried into effect as early 
as possible, are desirous that a finance 
committee should be immediately ap- 
pointed, and commence its operations 
without loss of time. His Majesty 
has appointed Mr. Herries to the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

France.—The king of France has 
inspected personally a magnificent 
review of his troops at St. Omer’s, and 
by courtesy remitted for the time 
being, the duty on the horses of Bri- 
tish officers who might visit his king- 
dom for the purpose of attending this 
fine spectacle. This has been the 
ostensible motive for his undertaking 
a journey so far from his capital; the 
real one was his desire to pay his 
devotions to the Virgin at a particulat 
shrine dedicated to her in a small 
village near that town. 

PeninsuLa.——The affairs of this 
portion of Europe continue in the 
same deplorable situation as when our 
last number went to the press. 

In Portugal the continued and rapid 
change of ministers has almost accom- 
plished the wish, said to be secretly 
entertained by the Infanta Regent, 
of driving from the service of the state 
every person of ability who was at- 
tached tothe new constitution. When 
Saldanha became prime minister, he 
anticipated this measure, and replaced 
the coadjutors of his predecessor, by 
colleagues in whose resources and 
popularity he thought to find the 
means of strengthening himself against 
the repetition of similar measures. 
Amongst these were the Marquess of 
Palmella and the Bishop of Algarve ; 
the former was absent, but Saldanha 
undertook to conduct the duties of 
his office (that of foreign affairs) till 
his arrival. The vigorous measures 
adopted by this administration were 


so agreeable to the general feelings of 
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the public, that they quickly excited 
the alarm of the apostolical party, 
whose influence supported by a Cama- 
rilla, or female cabinet council of the 
Regent, effected his removal. This 
step was facilitated by the refusal of 
the Marquess de Palmella to accept 
the foreign bureau, and followed by 
the dismissal of the Bishop of Algarve. 
The expression of general feeling on 
this occasion was most decided. Pub- 
lic bodies, both civil and military, 
joined to petition for his restoration, 
circumstances which only led to more 
violent acts of hostility to the cousti- 
tution. Amongst virtual 
suppression of the public journals 
favourable to freedom, and by a finesse 
as novel as it has been effectual, forms 
one of the most remarkable. In spite 
of the liberty guaranteed by the char- 
ter, the Regent has maintained a census 
upon the press, and to every perio- 
dical publication a particular censor 
has been established: those appointed 
to the offensive journals have been 
removed, and no others having been 
nominated, the works were effectually 
suppressed. In the mean time, the 
change of ministers has been conti- 
nued. Noronha, a young and inex- 
perienced mah, who was appointed to 
succeed Saldanha, has been superseded 
by the Condé da Ponte, who, proba- 
bly ere this, has given place to ano- 
ther. Amongst the petitioners on the 
removal of Saldanha were the inha- 
bitants of Oporto, and some military 
bodies in Estremadura. The Condé 
de Sampaio, the Governor of the latter 
province, has been removed for not 
having prevented the petition; and 
General Stubbs, an Englishman who 
was governor of Oporto, having had 
the imprudence to sign the petition 
from that place, has been deprived of 
his command, and ordered to Lisbon 
for trial before a court-martial. 

This has given an opportunity fos 
a fresh display of public feeling 
The departure of General Stubbs from 
Oporto, and his arrival at Lisbon, were 
alike distinguished by testimonies of 
general esteem and approbation; whilst 
the entrance of his 
Condé de Villa Flor, into the former 
place, was accompanied by as evident 
marks of coldness, not to say dislike 
and aversion. 

Under these circumstances, a desire 
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for the arrival of Don Pedro has been revive their hopes and courage; and 











very ardently expressed, but we know he enterprizing spirit of Lord Coch- 
of no fact that can y 0 ' en beneticially en oved 
Z t t be ve 1% t v t coa and nig 
leave the Brazi whicre his prest eis the islands of Gree . The cannonade 
o much wanted. referred to in our las proved to be n 
The disorders in Spain, and espe- ction with a small Turkish squadron, 
cially in the province of Ca ” of which a frigate and a sloop were 
have increased, an been product captured Dy ols Lordship. Ibrahim 
of such acts as give the most decided P has been obliged to retire on 
evidence of the weakness a po- Modon 1 Coron, and remains there 
| irity of the government We hay ‘ pietely inactive, a} parently wait- 
seen an estimate, which ppears t for dispate hes from his father, the 
have been made by a person well Viceroy of Egypt. In his retirement 
informed of the state of that district, he constantly watched and harassed 
that the insurgents exceed fifteen y veral small Greek corps, who 
thousand men well armed and ay occupy the surrounding defiles, and 
pointed, and commanded by tw re continually cutting off small parties 
chiefs (Java del lst s, and Ca who may accidentally straggle 
gal), of great ability and eloquence, the camp, or n y be sent out on ne- 
and who know how to employ t cessary duty. being in want of pro- 
latter talent with as much effect as the visions, he deputed two European 
leaders of the parliamentary forces in officers to purchase a supy ly at Zante, 
he civil wars of this country The and sent some Egyptian ships of war 
last advices assure us that these insur- to convoy them to the mainland: this 
gents were rapidly increasing by de- flotilla Lord Cochrane has also at- 
sertions from the king’s troops, who tacked and destroyed. 
not unfrequently pass over In bodies Phe Russian army on the banks of 
of sixty or eighty each, carrying thei the Pruth exceeds 100,000 hghting 
arms with them; and when th gar- i ‘ It is strongly rept rted that the 
rison of Bergs was compelled by the Emper ot Russia has expressed his 
want of nece ries to evacute that wish that his brother, Constantine, 
place and retire to Barcelona, as they* uld take upon him the command 
N proached the village in helt n of this army ; a measure which would 
of march, the tocsin was every \ é probably be attended with several ad- 
nded, they were Salute wit V tayes since his residences at 
fire ot musquet y from the peasal P Wa saw, his conduct has been such 
and harassed by every device, whilst is to render him very popular among 
they neither dared to halt nor se the military serving in Poland; and 
out a party to forage during the whol the known circumstances of his having 
r :. been named Constantine by his grand- 
[he latest advices from List , re- mother, with the intent that he should 
ceived whilst we were writing the occupy the throne of Constantinople, 
ibove, announce the dismissal of the nd that he was suckled by a Greek 
Condé de Santarem, attended by cir- I e, that from his infancy he might 
cumstances of the most abrupt and united to that nation, are likely 
irbitrary nature, and the general ¢ { te a strong impulse on the 
pectation Ol the removal of the Cond minds of a superstitious people, accus- 
da Ponte, and that Saldanha had been tomed to regard with veneration every 
invited to resume the reins of govern- | of a sovereign whose reign was 
ment Wedo not vouch for the truth so brilliant and so glorious. 
of these ist } ticulars, as the Cou The Sultan refused to ccept the 
Gazette had not ant need them, but ult itum offered to him by the allied 
they were current at the time the packet powers the 30th of July, and notice 
sailed. Two British men-of-war had of it was officially communicated to 
arrived and cast an¢ in the Tagus their ambassadors on the following 
GREECI {he affairs of the Greeks la Dispatches were immediately 
wear a better and improving aspect for ded by the Russian Envoy to 
The promised interference of the great t rmy encamped on the banks of 
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ing, and with the greatest success. to 
enable them hers ufter to diffuss the 


same mode of teaching throughout th 
Levant 

UTH AMERICA, Ihe treaty be 
twee the Emperor of the Bra ils 


and the Republic of Buenos Ayres 
of which we announced in our ist 
number that the prelimina l¢ | | 
b-en signed, has not yet been ratific 3 
We do not know that a « py of it ha 
yet been brought to Europe: but the 


went of J oyd’s reports that the im 
pediment rises trom the dithe ty of 
disposing of the Banda Oriental. Each 
powet Is aesirous of securing this 


province for itself, and cor sequt ntly 
unwilling to relinquish it to it | 


= 


s still at Carthagena, pre 
paring for an expedition against Bo- 


gota, and the country southward of it 


where the pa ties hostile to him are 1n 
full force. Ilis enemies charge him 
with a design of making himself de- 
spotic master of the state: the charge 
which in every age of every republic 
has been invariably urged against its 
best citizens. The whole life of Bolivar 


IS the bes refutation of the iccusation 


urged against him: the man who has 


had every opportunity of suming 
such power, but has never done it, nay, 
who has been ré¢ peatedly offered the 


ipreme authority by his fellow-citizens 
id rejected it, is not likely to seek it 
when circumstances render such an at- 


tempt not only difficult, but de sperate. 
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petition for public support, which, it is expected, will not fail of success, on the ground of 
the extent and extreme poverty of the population, 

STURMINSTER.—The Parish Church of Sturminster, in Dorsetshire, has recently been 
rebuilt. The whole cost, amounting to about ten thousand pounds, has been defrayed by 
the Rev. T. L. Fox, Nephew to Lord Rivers. 

DEwsBURY.—Two new Churches have been consecrated by his Grace the Archbishop 
of York—St. John’s, Dewsbury Moor, and St. Peter’s, Earlsheaton, both in the parish of 
Dewsbury, in the West Riding of York. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Bath and Wells. June 24 Exeter seceeces July 15 
Chester ceccee July 22 Gloucester eeeee+ July 8 
y os ) 


Chichester «ese July 


Winchester «e+e June 17 
Worcester eevee July 25 
‘ork 22 


Lincoln .seeeeee Sep. 2! York ssecesese July 2% 


ow 


St. David’s «+++ Sep. 


9 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College University. Diocese. 
Andrews, George seceseseseceee M.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Athawes, John .ccccescecseccee M.A. Trinity Coll Cambridge Lincoln 
Baker, Francis Edward ...eeeeee2 B.A. St. Alban Hall Oxford Chichester 
Jarry, William .weccccesccceseese B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
Beath, Henry ...... socscesccveee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Winchester 


a 


Biley, Edward .ecccccccescceee B.A. Clare Hall ‘ambridge Bath & Wells 
Blackley, Gerge Baker ...cecceces Lit. — York 
Braithwaite, William ...eecesseee St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Brookes, Thomas Morris ....+. eee Queen’s Coll. ‘ambridge Chichester 
Campbe ll, Arc h bald eee tocesenee Jesu Coll. Jambridge Lincoln 
Cave, Wilmot Cave Brown «<oneee it. - York 


= 


a lad 
~ 


> 
> 
2 
>. 
2 
> 


— et ee 
= 


Clay, Robert Broughton,..ccesees Sidney Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Clements, Dalston ...-e-+s eecees B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Cottingham, James......e-- eseee B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Chester 
Cotton, Charles ..eeeeceseeeeeee B.A. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Cox, John cccccccccoscscocccce BA. St.Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Deans, Joseph seccsesecvcsescee B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 


Dykes, Joseph Ballantine .ecccess M. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 
Evans, John «eccsesesecseeseee BA. Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
Evame, THOMAS ceccsccccosesees Lit. St. David's. 
Fletcher, Charles.cccccccsscesess Lit York 

POR, SOM sccccs bebeeese 40 Ome e Lit - York 
.Alban Hall Oxford Chichester 


Fuller, Henry .cccccccccsscees BA. St 

Gurney, John H LUMPUR ececeesese M.A. rrinity Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Gwyther, OWN covccovccescocce B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Worcester 
Hartley, William .weccovccccccee Lit. — Chester 
Haughton, John ..... ecerse seece Pembroke Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Hepper, George eeccesscceees+++ B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge York 
Hesketh, Charles scccccescceess B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Chester 
Hill, Thomas scccccccecccccoccs B. A. — W orcester 


Hodgson, George Marmaduke 


— - York 


Hopwood, William ....,.esee+eee. B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Hughes, David sccccccccsccccee t ~ St. David’s 
Hughes, Richardsccoce:.ccccccece Lit _ -— St. David’s 
Hull, Henry William .cccessseeee B Oriel Coll Oxford Exeter 
Jenkins, George Thomas Picton.... B Pembroke Coll. Oxford Gloucester 


\ 
A. 
Jerram, James sscccssseseceese B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Jollands, Charlese.ccceseeesesese B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chichester 
Knight, Charles Bridges .ccccecsece B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Winchester 
Lampen, John.cccesscccccecesee B.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Lawson, Gerrard George ..cseses t. - -—— Chester 
Leighton, Edward Trafford ...... M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Livesay, George William ..eeee-- B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Winchester 
Lloyd, John Griffiths «..eeeseee6+ B.A. Christ's Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 


Luard, Octavius ccccccccccccesee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
Luar, DAOMONE seceos cocdcovcee 3.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 











Name. Degree. 
Manley, Henry s.cccceccccccees Lit. 
Marsden, Benjamin .ecoes+..sss Lit 
Marsden, Thomas ceccocescceces Lit. 
Maxwell, Jose ph cceccceseee coo Lit 


Maude, Ralph.cccccccscccccseee B.A. 
Moore, Arthur ccccsccccccosces 
Morgan, Theophilus ..ee++-eeees 
Murray, Charles ..cesecccecesecs 


Napper, Campion .seceeeseees-ee Lit. 
Newbery, Thomas ....0-ssceees. B.A. 
Nichols, William Luke ....+e+e+.. B.A. 


North, Charles William .. 
Parke, George 


Peatfield, John cccccccccccccces Lit. 
Peters, Henryeccccocessceccseees Lit. 
Phelps, John Walter ...sseeeees. SCI 


Pickwick, Charles wcccccccccccce B.A. 
Rawlins, Richard .sccccsesseece B.A. 
Richards, Edward Bridges .....2++ B.A. 
Salter, Henry George .eeccccecs 
Scholefield, George. ceccccccesecs 
Scott, Charles ecccccceccscscccess BA. 
CGE, Pees 5ee ss ten cennss Gee 
Smith, John Jennings..........+. 
Stainton, William Job Charlton .... B.A. 
Towleson, John cccoccccccccecce 


Warde, William ...ccecccccccce. BA. 


Wanon, 60m James ccccsccescce 
Wilkinson, nes tuas eeeetcces Lit 
We: CUONNE 006-550 0d 600% o Eat 


Willan, Francis Miles.ccecccesses 
Williams, James Propert....... 


Wilson, John ...... ecee 3. 
. Woodhouse, Edward ......eeeee- B.A 
Yule, John .....-. 60666060660088 BA 


Lit. 
M.A. 
Lit. 
Lit. 
B. A. 


Ackroyd, Jonathanescoccsccees 
Allan, George eeoeeereeeeene 
Bailhache, Frederick 


Bell, George 


eeeee 
eee ere eeeeee 


Bell, THOMAS ccccvcccccesesccse 


Benn, Henry ccccccsccscccecces Lit. 
Benson, John Peter,.cecesseceess B.A. 

3ewes, Thomas Archer .eceeesees B.A. 

Bewsher, James ....cccecsssceses Lit 


Birtwhistle, John Burton ...++... B.A. 
Blackburne, Gilbert Rodbard...... B.A. 
Bond, Essex Henry 
Boraston, Gregory Birch 
Bower, George Henry «eeee. 
Bree, Robert Stapylton ...+...... ; 
Breton, Edward Rose.ccoreseveee BA, 
Brown, Silvanus ccccccccccccecss BA. 
Buckby, Richard ..scssceeeeees B.A. 
Buckwell, William .. 
Butler, Stephen 

Chapman, Roger 
Clarke, John coccvcescoe 
Cockerton, Robert Blackburn...... 
Colborne, John cccccccesccscces B. J 
Coleridge, ETC e TT ee 
Coleridge, Edwin Ellis 


eee eeeeeneee 


cocccee B.A. 
eooe B.A. 


ccccceccceccccce BA. 


cocccccsee BA 
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Diocese. 

York 
— - St. David’s 
- St. David's 


University. 


- York 
Brasennose Coll. Oxford York 
University Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
= York 
St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
_ York 


Queen’s Coll. Cambridge York 


Queen’s Coll. Oxford Bath & Wells 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chichester 
ames - Chester 
— _- York 
— York 


Jesus Coll. Cambridge Bath & Wells 


Worcester Coll. Oxford Bath & Wells 
Magdalen Hall Oxford Worcester 
Jesus Coll, Oxford Winchester 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Exeter 

York 


St. John’s Coll. 
St. Peter’s Coll. 
Catharine Hall 


Bath & Wells 
Chichester 
Glouce ster 


Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 


Magdalen Coll. Oxford York 
Magdalen Hall Oxford Bath & Wells 
Worcester Coll. Oxford York 


PRIESTS. 


Brasennose Coll. Oxford Exeter 
= York 
. — Chester 
Christ Coll. Cambridge Lincoln 
— — St. David’s 
Catharine Hall Cambridge Lincoln 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Jesus Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
- oo York 
King’s Coll. Aberdeen York 
~ Winchester 
— : York 
Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Chester 
- York 
Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
‘ York 
Lincoln Coll. Oxford York 
Magdalen Coll. Cambridge York 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Fell. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Bath & Wells 
Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 
_— ~- York 
Queen's Coll. Oxford Winchester 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Trinity Coll. Dublin Lincoln 
— - York 
Worcester Coll. Oxford Winchester 
_ York 
— — Chester 
— — Chester 
Wadham Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Trinity Coll. Oxford Exeter 
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Dix, Edward .ccccccccsescccces B 
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Dunn, Joh eeerbneeeoesessces B 


Dver, James Hardwicke.cceseeese M 
Dymock, William George ..ccceee B 
Evans, J. Saville Robert..ccccee.- B. 
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> > > > 
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I 
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Getley, Matth (cedenecneeee. we a 
G Nich W ecese RA. | Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Gilderdale, John. ecoccccccesseee B.A. ( harine Hall Cambridge York , 
Gladst J Cebederccceas S| a ose Coll. Oxford Chester 
G ry, ¢ betenamaan B.A. W ( Oxford | - 
Griff Rees, ccocccceses svcace Eat St. David 
Harris, Willi patbbinnsaeaceee Lit — Ches 
Har , George eccccccecs e BLA I ( Oxford Linco 
Har H R eoccce B. A I ( Ox | York 
H I cece cesses B.A St. J ( Cambr Chest 
iH Jol TETTTE TILT B. A ( ( ( Linco 
Helps, Wil wrTT iT eeocee Lit York 
Hor ,R Ll ccccececece ° Lit - — York 
Hull, John cccccseccses (ree Sak. Bie ( O 1 Cheste 
J D ceece enna ae St. David 
Ken I Wilson eccece eco BLA Q ( . Oxford Winch 
I ‘ R i eeeeeseseeeres b. A \I Ha Oxford Ix 
I J eecccce eeeee M.A Pet Coll Cambridge Chiche . 
I 1, Thomas «eeeeee ° cose BAW SD Ce Cambrid St. David 
I ( M Ll sesccece B. A lrini ( Cambrid I In > 
M H eoccccce -~eA, Bid ( Camb L In 
h H R \ eeeeereree S. C.1 i H l ( a C} ter 
M \ Nl eocsesese LL. B. Ti i Ca Bath & Wel 

rae M ( Ox | ( h r 


ceedene Ee Jol Coll. Cambridge York 
Morgan, James ..... eeeseeeeee M.A St. David's 
I W orcester 
B. A Worcs ter 
B. A. Fell. St. J Cambridg Bath & Well 

y, Richar« Lit. - York 
Pace, Arthur ccccccccccccscccee B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Exeter ) 
coe I 
I 
I 
} 


Parker, John ceccccccveses ee ° York 
Parker, J eph [Timothy....eesees B. A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Winchester 
l l » JOUN ceoccccccccecsescece 3 A St. Jo ( Cambridge Chester 

Pr er Henry WOT ccdececvee ia * ( ; Cambridge Winchester 
Rawe Jo eoccce eocccce B. A. Corpus Christ Cambridge Bath & Well 
Raw] Jameseccececs oe A Quee! ( Cambridge Exeter 


- - St. David’ 
ms F tv Coll. Cambridge Cheste1 

- - York 

—_ ~ Chester 
1.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge York 

IA Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chichester 


Rodmell, Joling ccaccccccsseeeses 
Sergison, William eeeesse- eoccce 
Shaw, V illiam H. Edwar | Dalze ee 


Shepherd, Rol akebentosdend 


I A. St. Peter’s C Cambridge Bath &W 
Lit. York 
B. A Queen's ¢ , Oxford Chester 
B. A. Christ Church Oxford Exeter 
Lit. -- York 
B. A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
B. A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chester 
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Oxford Winchester 
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OF PREFERMENTS. 


KIN¢ ! end tot Vean vd ( 1 ( CARI LI 
Hi H if yr, DD.3 Bi p of Ro Il to tl S ot 
LE, void the death of the Right Rev. SAMUEL GOODENOL D. dD. the 
N ‘ / ( D f Pa 
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Dymock, V. 
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President & hola 

Oxford Oxford ¢ of St. John’s Coll 
Oxford 
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Duke of Rutland 
t. Gloucest. A. Tho 
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King 
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Notices to Corre sponde nts. 


Name. Prefe rment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
- St. Harmond’s, V. Radnor : , 
horesby, T. .. ’ St. Davids Bishop of St. Davids 
Thoresby, T rend Llanwrthwl, V. Brecon f pave — ; 
Watson, Hon. H. Kettering, R. Northam. Peterb. The King 


to hold by disp. with Carlton, R. 
. Ampney Crucis, V. and = Lord Chancellor, 
Willes, Edward . Stratton, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. Bites Wanters 


Wyatt, M....+e- St.Giles, Durham, P.C. Dnrham Durham Marg. Londonderry 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. County. Ace. Patron. 
Allonby, John .. P.C. of Cartmell Fell Lancash. 73 Lord G. Cavendish 
ee V. of Cockerham, Lancash. F. Charteris, Esq. 

rmistead, 1008) and V. of Backford Cheshire Bishop of Chester 
Broughton, P.S... R. of East Bridgeford Notts 83 P. Broughton, Esq. 
Chapman, Thomas Lect. of St.Philip’s, Birm. Warwick 10 
, V. of East Ham, Essex Bishop of London 
ulté . DD. . < 80 
Haultain, F. D.I $ ond R. of Weybridge Surrey } . Lord Chancellor 
Jones, Morgan .. °C. of Llandovery Carmarth. 80 
: : ; Lect. of Allhallows, , 
Lawreace, George epee mia sex 
Mercer, Thomas.. Hackleton Northam. 41 
: R. of Cley, and J J. Tomlinson, Esq. 
Moore, Robe sated P. C. of W aybo irne i Norfolk 41 i] Lord Walpole 


r. D.D ? Se Cross § Llandaff shop of Llandaff 


Pieters, Juhn eee-e V. of Down 2 
§ R. of Llanfoyst, and 
1 V. of Lianvapley 

{ V. of St. Harmond’s, and Radnor } 


t.of S homas ver- : 
Nash, J.T. D. D. raids i ie . nd of dr I - { a — 
3i 
12 
Powell, Charles Monmouth 45 EarlofAbergavenny 
Bishop of St. Davids 


oe R. of St. Pancras, Chich. 2. | a Rev. G. Bliss, 
Walker, William . +¥. of Wyke Rumbold 45 — ” Dean of Chichester 


Powell, Evan ‘ : 
’ V. of Llanwrthwl Brecon 


>— 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 

The Trustees of the endowed Episcopal Chapel at Chalford, Gloucestershire, have 
appointed the Rev. C. J. Hutton, B. A. late of Magdalen Hall, Minister of the said 
Chapel. 

CLERGYMAN MARRIED. 


tev. Francis Stonehewer Newbold, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Brasennose College, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Dr. Coltman, of Hagnaby Priory, Lincolnshire. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. Capel Loft, Scholar of King’s College, has been admitted a Fellow of that Society. 
CLERGYMAN MARRIED, 
Rev. James Scholefield, M. A. Fellow of Trinity College and Regius Professor of 


Greek, to Harriet, daughter of the late Samuel Chase, Es j- of Luton. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


PREFERMENTS.—We are always glad to receive a correct statement of the name of 


the person preferred, name of be nefice, and of the patron. 

We entirely agree with “‘ a Churchman,” as to the importance of the subject on which 
he writes: we hope to refer to it soon.— We thank “ Alpha,” but regret that we cannot 
find room for his communication ; he will find it at our publisher’s.\—We must entreat 


the indulgence of several valued corre spondents for another month. 
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